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if HE Author begs leave to inform the Public 
that in the writing, as well as the publifhing of the 
fubfequent fentiments on an uniform Plan of Nati- 
onal Education, nothing but the moft folicitous de- 
fire to contribute even a mite to the intereft or fuc- 
cels of what fo highly concerns the happinefs and 
credit of the United States, could have induced him 
tofubmit his obfervations, on any fubje&, to the 
eye of the learned and judicious critic, under the 


many diladvantages he had to encounter. 


Wen he aflures sucn that, in writing, the 
unremitting labours of profeffional attendance pre- 
vented him irom more than a few minutes attention 
to the fubject at one time:—And that by the fame 
caule he has been prevented from fuperintending 
the Prefs, he trufts the ingenuous and liberal will 


adopt the following fentiment of one, whofe tafte and 


accuracy in compofition, have been long eftimated 


as the ftandard of excellence. 


“ Non ego paucis 
* Ofendar maculis quas aut incuria fudit, 
*¢ Authumana parum cavit natura.” 
Hor, 
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To the HonouRABLE ae Lecistators of the 
Strate of Marytanp, for the Seflion of oe 
the following O oat eh s, entrodt a 
uniform Plan of National Education, are mo 
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refpeCtfully fubmitted b 


GENTLEMEN, 
rar 
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| Tn : by clit, St 
‘ HE thorough conviction of your being, 


= oO co 
to the utmoft extent of your inclinations, as well as 
of your delegated truft and power, the zealous pa- 


trons of public UES is the only apology 


a il i fy a a Berens 5 at f al age ee f, a 
your addrefler conceives neceflary Tor his prefump- 
% ; ape LB a Vy ot a ar ms i a ee a c: » ape ny ae # 2 
tion in | LAVIN before you the tcllowing cor ideratt- 


oe on the molt intereling of all fubjects to the 
happinefs of MaryLanp in particular, and that 
ra] Digs 


i. 7 See ate hs 
great civil community, of which the 


q " a 
{pectable a part, in general. 
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THERE is no individual in iocietvy whom you 
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may not hear ACKNOWLEDGING the ereat impor. 
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tance of education. Even thofe who are molt ic. 


heft encomiums on its ineftimable value to the 


fiate ;—-to the interefts of human happinets focial 
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or individual. The learned and unlearned feem 


ally agreed on this fubject. No party {piri 
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breath ence in op- 
pofition to its de encouragement, patronage 
and fupport. ‘This is that fubject on which, ina 
peculiar degree, the {miles and apprebation of hea- 
yen may be expected to co-oporate with the exerti- 
ons of men. Secing, then, it has obtained, fo wni- 
verfal an approbation in the minds of all, is it not, 
in fome refpedis, paradoxical, that all the members 
of the fame-community do not confpire in bringing 
ito effect fome well digefted plan for organizing 
a.d eftablifhing that which feems to be the common 
object of their withes; the moft defireable attain- 
ment for the promotion of public happinels ? 
SHoviD this interrogatory obfervation be ap-_ 
plied to the sraTE, which has chofen you, GENTLE. 
MEN, to be its legiflators, it will be found that, 
though much has been done in behalf of pusxrc 
EDUCATION ;—and tho’ many excellent characters 
among us have lately given ample teflimony of their 
liberality, philanthropy and patriotifm, in contribut- 
ing to the State-Colleges and other feminaries ; 
yet, as it is {till too eafy to obferve, all that might 
reafonably be done in fo god a caufe has not yet 


oh 
been effected. 


In every corner or portion of the ftate, how 





pe 
many hundreds of our youth are deprived of the 
means of any inftruction fuitable to the offspring of 
free and independent citizens? How much ignor- 
ance of literature do we. every where meet with, 
even in thofe whofe fortune and circumftances 
might have enabled them to have fecured the means 


of proper improvement ? 


In a flate like this, efpecially, when confider- 
ed as a diftinguifhed department of a great, united, 
republican government, one or two pompous edifi- 
ces, and expenfively endowed feminaries, may give 
a partial and oftenfible dignity to the literary charac- 
ter of our portion of the union ; but intruth, without 
the means of eftablifhing and providing proper fub- 
ordinate nurferies of ftudents, prepared for entering 
and attending fuch dignified feminaries, they may 
tend to abforb or fwallow up the greater preportion 
of public patronage ; but cannot, with any truth or 
propriety, be confidered as the moft effe@ual provi- 
fion for diffufing the bleflings of general knowledge 


or icientific improvement throughout the STATE, 


Unvber fuch a government as ours, and efpe- 
cially in a country where the inhabitants are fo wide- 
ly {catered over the furface of the foil, it would, 


certainly, be moft fuitable to have thofe means of 





#ducation, which are derived from the induftry and 
exertions of the people, difpofed of in fuch a man- 
ner as would moft effectually and generally pro- 
mote the improvement and happinefs of the people. 
There is no impartial or candid mind can diffent 
from this truth. If fo, it, confequently, follows 
that the prefent mode of promoting the interefts of 
public education in this ftate, has not been, with 
fufficient efficacy, diated by the influence of this 


confideration, 


WERE we to contraft what has yet been done, 


in this ftate, with that of our fifter srarzs through- 
out the union, it would be found that though Mary- 
LAND has fome fhare of credit for her exertions in 
behalf of public literary improvement; yet fhe has, 
by no means, been as generally liberal, in this re. 
{pect, as the progreilive ftate of her profperity ; and 
the dignified fituation fhe poflefles, fhould di@are. 


In Pennfylvania, as your addrefler has been 
eredibly informed, no feminary fubordinate to her 
univerfity or college, that has looked up to her for 
her forftering aid, has been refufed. In Virginia 
an excellent act has been pafled, during the laft fef- 
fion of her ftate affembly, for eftablifhing three lite- 


tary Ichools in each county ;—and, confequently, 
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for extending the bleffing of education to thofe o: 


Peis) 


her citizens who are molt in want of it. 


4s 


THIS ought ever to conftitute the leading or 


favourite object of the legiflature of a free ttate. 


In all ages it has been the policy ot thofe go. 
vernments that exifted by the flavith ignorance of 
the people, to eftablifh one or two fumptuouily 
endowed {chools for the fons of fortune and afilu- 
ence,—the expecting brood of defpotical fucceflion, 
leaving the canaille; the ignorant herd, to live and 
die, the profaxum vulgus, the defpited, enflaved and 


ftupid multitude. » 


len, 2s our government is fu- 
nerior in its nature and conflitution; in ifs princi- 
pels and prattice, to the fyitems of thofe which have 
been inftituted for enflaving the rainds, as well as 
the bodies, oftheir ignorant vaflals, fo fhoutd.the 
moft general means of dillufing and promoting 
knowledge, be adopted, patronifed and fupported 
in this and every other portion of the union. 

Ir is not, gentlemen, the objet of your ad- - 
drefler on this fubje&, to cenfure what has already 
been done in-behalf of education in that {tate of which 
you are the legiflators. What is, or ought to be, 


of the higheft importance with all who have any re- 
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gard for the public good is, to endeavour to call 
r 


forth a proper attention to the prefent ftate of lite- 
rary inftruction ; examine wherein it is defective ; 
and try to point out fuch means as may have a ten- 

dency to render oe as reipectable, in a lite- 
rary point of view, as the fituation and other digni- 
fied circumftances inher IJoeal and political exiftence 


fhould direct. 


THis it becomes allto confider as highly ef. 
fential to the belt interelts of the community. We 
1 h * is i BAe ee w 
ught to be convinced by experience, that no ex- 
ternal advantage arifing from fituation, es 
or any other fuperficial means of improvement 


, can 


be fubftituted for that folid infitruGiion which the hu- 


man mind can acquire only by the regular difcipline 
of the fchool ; and the well directed labours of li. 
terary ftudy and application. The literary 

ter of our flate, it is true, may affume the tinfeled 
outfide of a fuperficial polifh ; but that dignity of 
underftanding ; that manlinefs of fentiment 5 that 
elegance of tafte and criticifm ; and that {cientific 
illumination, which ought to conftitute its molt 
ftriking features, we may look for in vain without 
the public patronage of fome general, well-digefted 
fyftem of education 


G 


Coed 
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The Queftion, then, is, are we, or are we not, 
in pofleflion of fucha fyftem? No.—The general 
complaint of the community ; as well as a candid 
enquiry into the {tate of our public fchools mutt 
fhew, with incontrovertible evidence, that in this 
refpect, MARYLAND is inferiour to feveral porti- 
ons of the UNION, whofe refources for fupporting 


fuch feminaries are not fuperior to what we poffefs. 


Sucu obfervations cannot be juftly confidered 
as derogatory to the credit of the ftate-college, or 
any other feminary already inflituted in any part of 
the ftate. For, allowing that all the advantages, 
realonably to be expected from the ftate-college, 
were fully realized; on the fuppofition that, from 
the refpectable attention and zeal of its trufees ; the 
abilities of its profefors,.and the excellence of its 
difcipline and regulations; it held out the moft 
flattering encouragement for the improvement of 
our youth ; ftill it would be highly prepofterous, 
repugnant to its interefts as well as obnoxious 
to the genius of our government and the fpi. 
rit of the national conftitution, to allow it to fuper- 
fede the neceflity of patronifing fubordinate femina- 
ries, or to abforb all public liberality in fupport of 


literary inflrution. 
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Ir would, thus, be repugnant to its own in- 
tereft, in as much as it mult be on the preparatory 
nurferies of ftudents, throughout the ftate, that 
its advancing profperity and fuccefs mu depend,— 
it would be, thus, repugnant to the genius or fpi- 
rit of our government, in as much as it could not 
be confidered as affording equal advantages to all 


who, equally, contributed to its fupport. 


Were there no more than one or two fuch fe- 
minaries or colleges eftablifhed in the United States, 
then might ours attain a dignified confequence, 
without rmuch dependence on the particular ftate 
by which it was endowed. But, fince every ftate 
in the union has been equally liberal in endowing, 
or making proper provifion for, an inflitution of the 
fame nature, the fupport of each, as well as the 
fubjects of its utility and improvement, muft be 
derived from that fate alone to which it belongs, 

HENCE appears the neceflity or importance, even 
with a view to the intereft of the sraTE-coLLecE, 
of proper nurferies, in order to fupply it with a 
competent number and conftant fucceflion of ftur 
dents; as well as for promoting and extending the 
bleflings of literary knowledge and improvement, 


to the general body of the community. 
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re{ts of particularreligious bodies. This combina- 


tion every free republican flate ou: eht to break. On 
its diflolution the caufe of genuine Federalifm, as 
much asthe caule of igkee. ultimately depends. 
Difregarded in our publicly endowed fyftems of edu- 


m a r agi ‘a ES ~ fin lo) } > a4t 
cation it mult moréorlefs tend to cherifh thofec 


bd —— nage lare co ey i IB T A 
udices, and religious feuds and 


Oo 
jealoufies that, hitherto, have ftained the hiltoric 
page of the otherwile moft enlightened nations on 


earth. 


Let it, then, be an eftablifhed principle in all 
our gee exertions in promoting Acade ae In- 
ftruGtion that, no publicly endowed feminary in thi 


te fhall ever be characterifed as the NURSLING 3 
oreven diftinguifhed by the appellaticn of any parti- 
ligious profeflors. 
Oo a 


bate 


cular party of re 
& 


So far would this, however, be from proving 
inimical to “berty of confcience or religious priv vilege, 


that it wouldrather be directing them to their own 


proper andexalted fphere. It Would be freeing from 
the partial reftraints of religious fyftem that which 
ought to be uncircumfcribed from all connection with 
peculiar tenets; or fuch habits and modes of think. 
ing as have been imbibed without ftudy or premedi- 
tation. Asone great object of education fhould be 
Independence of mind; and, confequent- 


inculc 
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ly, an averfion to the embracing of any fpecies of 
knowledge, moral, phyfical or religious, without ex- 
amination, and confequent conviction—So, in order 
to provide for thefe valuable attainments, every pub- 
lic feminary ought to be abfolutely independent of 
all that would militate againit thefe important objets. 
No public literary inflitution can, then, be fuited 
to the genuis of the conftitution of this ftate that 
would tend either to diffolve, or to eftablith , any pe- 
culiar religious principles which may have been im- 
prefled on the minds of youth by their parents, or 
the religious in{ftrutors of that particular fociety or 


denomination to which they might belong. 


In nations where peculiar fyftems of religion are 
eltablifhed, itis with confifi itency that the clergy of 
thofe national churches are generaliy preferred ag 
the guardians, directors and teachers of their national 
fyftems of Education. But, under our | happy con- 
flitution, the very great ee of religious denomi- 
nations which, in this refpe@, its diverfified citizens 
profefs, mult render it excecdingly improper, partial 
and unjuft. 


Se ie it fhould be confidered that, fucha 
partial principle mut be often ruinous in its tendency, 


by difcouraging true merit and genius ; as 


exciting and cherilhing fuch felfith pr 


well as in 


ejudices and 
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invidious jealoufies as public education ought rather 
to be calculated to eradicate, than encourage or pro. 


mote. 


Let, then, the governor, the legiflators, and 
the enlightened fons of fcience, whether of the cler- 
gy or the laity, of every defcription or denomination, 
be the only patrons, direftors and guardians of what- 


Lb 


licly patronifed in the flate of Maryland. The pecu- 


ever feminaries have been, or hereafter may be, pub 


liar pfopriety of attending to this confideration, ef. 
pecially as it regards a National Univerfity, has been 
{till farther confidered and recommendedin the fub- 


Pe | 


fequent eflay on that part of the fubjea. 


ANOTHER object of equal magnitude and im. 
portance to the ftate, on the fubjectof education is, 
the extent of the plan on which it ought to be con- 
ducted. With refpeé to this it may be obferved, in 
the firft place, that it is very common to find fpecu- 
lative theories abound where any field for innovation 
or encouragement prefents itfelf. A fafe guide in 
determining the merit or demerit of all fuch theories 
may be to examine them by fuch fyftems ‘as have 
accomplifhed the greatelt proficientsin literature that 


the world hath yet produced. It will be found that 


ancient or modern times have furnithed very few in- 
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deed, who arrived at the zenith of literary merit in 
all its various departments, by any other plan than 
a perfevering fubmiffion to the well dire&ed difcip- 
line, and progreflive improvement of academical in- 


ftruCtion.* 


THoucu it be true, that fome who were poffefl- 
ed of diftinguithed parts and genius may have ae 
ed the moft ik te a literary knowlec 
on a very deficient, or empirical 
yet in foi Rees an suede ) the flate as 
flrution, that w 
proved bye 


doned. 


to mere ae theory. 


ai "fim. 


A remark, too well founded, with regard to ‘the 


prefent tafle for education, appare (ly moft prevaz 


< 
t 


lent in this ftate is, that a very fuperficial and con- 
tracted plan feemsto be gaining ground. The dic. 
tates of intereft or avarice on lie one hand; and the 
foft fuggeftions of eafe, indulgence and voluptuouf- 


nefs, on the other, appear to incline many to abridge, 
as muchas poffible, that path by which alone youth 


Ce ee 


* Multa tulit fecitque puer sudavit a a ei8 
Abstinuit venere et Baccho : qui Pythia cantat 
Tibicen, dedicit prius, nea a, Maes 
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can be conducted to virtue and {cienice. But js 


not to be f 


many from eyer enjoying thefe eneftimable acquifi. 


tions ? Every’thing moft valuable to the mental or 


corporeal 


the attainm 


tention; 


To the preva 
on, oppofite to this obfervation, it 1s owing, that 
claflical erudition, a fe 
tronifed a ite in the moft poliflied places in Ma- 


ae 


ryland, beg 


In the minds of many who confider themfelves 
capable of judging on this fubje@, it has been force 
ed to relinquith its folid and invaluable advan- 
tages for a {mattering in French, and the accomplifh- 
ments preparatory for the compting-room. With 


many it begins to be an object of higher importance Ps 


to have young matter initiated in the fcience of a “e 
imart or graceful air ; arid all the little arcana of fo- e, 
cial pertnefs and confidence, than in the beauties a 
of claflical elegance ; or the having formed a proper a 


talte for literary and fcientific bes In 


an enlightened and free 


eared that thi 


conftitution and } happinels of man muft be 


nt of long, fteady and perfevering at: 


ence of a vitiated tafte, in educati- 


w years fince fo liberally pa- 
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fhould ever go hand in hand. Wherever the former 


have been honoured with the preference, there we 
may trace that fuperficial and tinfeled national cha- 


racter which, in the eye of the ignoranf, may aflume 


afalfe and temporary fplendour; but mutt ever ap- 


pear contemptible in prefence of that found and laft- 
ing polith which acomprehenfive courfe of well di- 


rected education can alone confer, 


Tue former may be decorated with fuch mere- 
tricious charms as may éngage the attention of the 
fuperficial, or the diffolute.—The latter commands 
that refpect which is lafting ; and the more it is ex- 


amined will be the more eftimated and admired. 


THere is another miftake in education into 


hich, there is reafon to apprehend, fome even of 


W 
the molt enlightened havefallen. Having before them 
the bright example of fome tranfcendent genius who, 
untaught by any habits of literary difcipline ; unac.- 
quainted with the forms or fyftems of the fchools, 
has, by the dictates of his own vigorous mind, di- 
rected chiefly to fome favourite {tudy, been enabled 
to attain to a higher {phere of excellence in fome de- 


partments of fcientific knowledge, than thofe who had 


been trained up in the moft celebrated nurferies of 


icholaftic education, fuch have been led to confider 
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alcula ting on one or two inftances o; 
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ftrugtion. C 
this kind, they have commenced the enthufiaftic vin- 
dications ofa new fyftem or plan of literary educati- 
on.—sSuch a plan as would immediately lead the 
feholar into the knowledge or ftudy of the fciences, 
without the ufual attention either to the claffics and 
ancient languages ; or even to that elementary pre« 
paration, on the due attainment of which the tho- 


rough acquifition of any fcience muft depend, 


SucH theorifts, however, take but a very par- 


= 


I view of the fubje&. They do notconfider the 
vait difference there is in the natural endowments of 
the human mind, efpecially in youth. ‘They do not 
reflect that the courfe of education fuited to a great 
or uncommon genius would be extremely improper 


for youthingeneral. ‘They forget that fome pro- 


me 


ceed witha rapidity of progrefs that appears directed 

by fomething like infpiration ;—while others are 

obliged to advance by fuch flow, and almoft imper- 

ceptible fteps, that their proficiency is {carcely appar- 

ent; and whom it is neceflary tolead, as it were by 

the hand, examining every inch of the courfe from 
if 


the fimple{t principles to the moft difficult and ab- 
{trufe. 


From thefe confiderations it would certainly 
appear moit proper, in eftablifhing, or extenfively pa- 
tronifing, a liberal fyftem of education, that it fhould 
be generally adapted to the various natural endow- 
ments and genius of thofe ‘who are to be trained up 


by its difcipline. 
Wuite fuch a fyftem, 
end to en courage 
ary ae and 


time, provide for the mof 


flruction, depends o1 
object of attainmen 
ly diftinguifhed 


ae which is 
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to that more refi Htricting 
endowment: 


may be. more pro- 


than to excellence, 


ound to have taken up the opinion 
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that the acquifition of the Greek and Latin langua- 


? 


pe 


ges; the minutiz of their erammars ; and a well 
formed taite for the beauties of the ancient claffical 
oo basa tendency to damp natural genius ; per- 
vertits powers and age its attention.* It is 


ae to be apprehended that this opinion arifes 


she a f. } © yee ] jVAx aft ‘yr ry ° pat had 
enieuy irom the caule already afligned ; together 
with ti O 


1e ill-judged nodes on which education of that 
t 


00 generally conducted ;—As alfo 


general literature is frequently obliged to encounter 
from the want of proper opportunities of im prove- 
ment; and not feldom from the negligence or indul. 


fans egy peek FANEG I oak 
gence or parents or Quardlans, 


It may fafely be prefumed, that no extraordi- 
nary genius has ever been injured by the acquilition 
of any part of knowledge or literature, provided it 
has been properly conduéted or inculcated on the 
mind. Mif-dire@edin irs object it may have been; 
but, amid{t the various epartments of literary ac- 


oo and that diverfity of fubjects it opens on 


the mind, fuch mif-direStion tends, frequently, to 
promote the general interefts of fcience. Itis thus 
that each fubje& of human knowlec dge becomes, in 








* See Doétor Rufh’s eloquent eulagium on David Rittenhanie. 
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its turn, the favourite obje@ of fiudy and attain- 


ment. It may probably prevent an individual from 


attaining to diftingufhed eminence in fome particu- 

larbranch or department; yet, admitting a general 
iyftem of education be adopted, true genius will be 
found to feleét, and give a preference to that fubject 
to which it is beft adapted, and in which it is moft 
likely to become confpicuous. 

SINCE, to a generally enlightened community, 
it is of importance that every part of human know- 
ledge, whether of the ufeful or ornamental kind, 
fhould be patronifed with the foltering hand of libe- 
tality and care; it would appear to be the moft pro- 
mifing mean to promote this, that the field for in- 
telletual improvement, or the efforts of genius, 
fhould be left as wide, and as varigated as poffible. 
It is only on fuch a foundation that it could be 
calculated to afford ample {cope and fuitable difcip. 
line to the exceedingly diverfified endowments to 
be found in the mental conflitution of the youth of 
a whole flate or.nation. ‘To this important confide. 
ration on the fubject, as well as to the more diftin- 
gufhed walks of fcience, fhould the attention be 
turned in providing, publicly, for the means, but 
efpecially, in the diretion, of a liberal fyftem of lite- 


fun 


rary education. 7 
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In certain {tages or periods of human fociety. 
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as well as in certain local fituations, one method of 


eftablithing the means of public inftru€tion may be 
preferable to another, merely on account of being 
more peculiarly adapted to that particular period 
or fituation in which the ftate or community may 


be then placed. 


Tus peculiar circumf{tances, and prefent fitua- 
tion, of the {tate of Maryland, with regard to educa. 
ion, as in other refpe€ts, whether in’a focial or local 
‘point of view, muft be beft known to its govern- 
ment and legiflature. It may, however, be obferv. 
ed, that in eyery new country, fimilarly circum- 
ftanced, it fhould be no more than juit policy, when 
any plan of public patronage, for promoting public 
improvement, is contemplated ; and to which the 
people are generally called upon to contribute, that 


the common interelt fhould take the lead. 


7 


4 


this principle ee it ought to excite the {late le- 


c 


giflature to attend, particularly, to thofe who are 
mof likely to be deprived of the advantage of fuch 
an inflitution. This view of the fubject alfo ftrongly 
corroborates what has been obferved in behalf of the 


3 if 
propriety of laying the foundation of the fyite 


e tf 
In providing the means of public education, if 
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in the éftablifhment of proper or fuitable introdu@e: 
ry leminaries, rather than inconverting the greater 
part of the public fupport to the temporary advances 

ment of one or two {chools, or colleges. 
Tue higheft advantage to be derived by the 
ftate from thefe muft be on fy of a partial nature ; 
and confequenily muft fall far fhort of extending’ 


the means of proper literary information to the 


great body of the citizens. But, as has been already 


obferved, the intereft, dignity and importance, as 
well as the utility or advantage of fuch ferinaries 
muil depend, in a great degree; on well diredted 
fubordinate {chools or academies. In introducing 
youth to a competent ee of the 

has ever been found neceflary to proceed from elemen- 
tary principles. Rg op in the eftablifhment of a 
proper fyftem offchools for the acquifition of thefe 
{ciences, a fimilar method is equally neceflary.— 
Let proper initiating feminaries be firft patronifed 
and inflituted ; and the neceffity of liberally fupport- 
ing the ftate-college or univerfity will not only be ob- 
viated, but, in fome effential refpeéts, provided for 


and fecured. 


Ir is a jult fubje&t for public regret that, for 


thele few years paft, the caufe of education throug ghs 
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out this {tate hasnot progreffed equally with its prof. 
perity and rifing profpeds. Infome of the mof 
opulent fituations, to whatever caufe it may be ow- 
ing, theinftitution of well conduGed feminaries aps 
pears to be lefs attended to than when they had lefs 
means of being liberal.” Itis true, fome - laudable 
attempts have been made by particular religious bo- 
dies, which have had a partial fuccefs ; but even fup- 
pofing fuch to be free froni*the diiates of that defer- 


ence which all fuch bodies muft ever pay to them-_ 


felves and whatever “is under their direction, it, 
by no means, can manifelt any proof of.the liberality 


of our ftate in patronifing education, that fuch par- 


ticular bodies of her citizens have been moft zealou 


i7f) 


and munificient in this re{pect. 


Tux tendency of the influential partiality na- 


turally infeparable from fuch bodies, has alrea 


ady 
ly to enforce the propriety of afliening the patron- 


age and eftablifhment of public inftruGion only 


been noticed; and is again brought into view 


Nat 


to the province of the higheft civil or legiflative 
authority injthe ftate, as the alone conftituted 
guardian of whatever may promote its general prof. 
perity and improvement. 
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CARs 
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In the profecution of the fubfequent eflay, 
the different feminaries calculated to provide for the 
fupport of education on a liberal and extenfive plan, 
itis prefumed, may,’ with equal propriety, be fuited 
to one ftate, as to many. The equal diftribution 
of the means of improvement is, certainly, a molt 
defireable obje&. Primary or townfhip fchools ; 
and county academies appear to be beft calculated 
for this purpofe,—-and were the minds of the com- 
munity as well convinced of the importance of an 


uniform eftablifhed fyftem of ‘national education as 


hey ought tq be, it would not be confidered an in« 


t 
furmountable expe nce to intreduce and. eltablith 


iuch in every county of Maryland. 


be fully imprefled with 


2s 


Coup the-public mind 


this truth, that their intereft, their aes r, their 


inefs depend on the flate of 


at 


freedom and their hap; 


=e 


the education of their youth, furely we fhould wit- 

hefs no patriotic exertions more zealoufly or gene- 

rally called forth ; or more BEE in: ie us 
A 


than a well digefted fyftem of public education, 


Were fuch {chools and academies inftituted in 


each county in the {tate agreeably to the plan laid down 


in the eflay, the ftate-colleze would foon be placed 
en the moft refoettable foundation, at leaft, with 
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vations drawn from my long profeflional experience, 

be well received and have any, even the fmalleft ten- 
dency, to turn your attention to this moft import- 


nt of all fubje@ts to the eee of any people. 


‘Various are the confiderations which thould 


influence you, gentlemen, toan early and effe@ual 















attention to this bufinels. 





Ir ies in every age, been the genuine charac- 
teriflic of civil liberty, that under its cherithing auf- 
pices the moft general, if not the moft munificient 


encouragementhas been given to the improvement 


‘ 
of the human mind. Per rhaps, in the pofleflion, 1 
and under the happy adminiftration, even of fuch a : 
government as that of the UNITED STATES, it, 


2 


would be no bad creterion for trying the various 
fenfe of their civil rights and_ political advantages 
which may be manifelted in diflerent local fituations 
ofthe Union, to afcertain the degree of attention 
paid to the interefts of education. Ignorance, more 
elpecially literary ignorance, has ever been the pa- 
rent, and ftupid nurle of civil flavery—and in p; oa 
portion as this ignorance prevails, or is diffipated, fo 


are men, in every fituation, more or lefs difpofed to 
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happen, that defpots either in religion or in polities 
have uniformly fought to maintain their tyrannical 
fyftemis over the minds of men, by keeping thofe 
minds in the gloom of a ftupid, uninformed ftate 


of ignorance and infenfibility. 


WHEREVER we have an opportunity of obferv- 
ane anv tt: leith: ae se 
ing any itate, icgiflature or commonwealth ; or even, 
any diflinguifhed charaGters, unfolicitous about the 
Cw 3 


means of difleminating public inftru€tion; there 


os 


2 
we may be aflured, the principles of defpoti{m, and 
ambitious encroachment, have taken root. 


In this place, I cannot refift the fuggeftion that, 


from this view of the fubjedt, prefents itfelf to my 


mind, of the propriety and juftice of obferving that, ee 
pi 
throughout the hiftory of that public, and moft il. Py 


luffrious living character which America, or the 
world can now boait, there has been no trait or fea- 


ey 


ture init that has afforded a more convincing proof 


of his pure regard for civil liberty ; and its laiting B 
ey 

or.immortal exiftence among his fellow-citizens, than Be 
Bh 

his uniform patronageand liberal encouragement of 


To the mind whofe higheft, and moft exquifite 
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tional tafte; as well as in our civil policy, 
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1a 
been alv vate directed to its moft excellent or praife- 
worthy object ?.. Does it not afford an undeniable 
evidence, that there exift other objects more influen- 
tial in calling bes national munificence and patrio- 


tic exertions thanthe interefts of intellectual im- 


provement and the ¢ neral diffufion of knowl ledge. 


By fome it may be confidered as indulging too 
much in Eutopian ideas, tolook for fuch per fection 
in any ftate as that w hich would influence it to con- 


1 
{ 


fider no poflible neceflity under which it may belaid, 


1 peace of va; more powerful or energeticin 


ficence which would oe. for the liberal and Has 
dicious eftablifhment of the gene: ral means of intellec 


tual impro vement. 


THERE appears, however, to be no abfolute 


PI 
or natural impoffibility in providing for fuch means, 
fo as to prevent fuch public zeal and {pirit being call- 
ed forth in the caufe of virtue, knowledge and hap- 
pinefs. No free country, furely, ought to defpair 
A 


5 Oe ae 
of iceing tL 


ho 


1e exiftence of fuch a national fpirit ; and 


much lefs fhould it be negligent in exciting and 
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regions of hope,—That it is a {tate to which we are 


ficiently ambitious to attain, were there not 


not fu 
other proofs every where exhibited, the manner in 
which the fubje& of inflituting a National Univerfity 
pafied through the great legiflative council of the 
nation, may abundantly teflify. 


. 


Is it to the honour of the freeft country on earth 


——of the vindicators of that national independence 
which never could have originated, much lefs exift. 
ed, but from the enlightened independence of the 
public mind, that the wifdom, philanthropy and pa- 
triotifm of that man, “* Who Unites alj Hearts,” has 
never been treated even with the appearance of dif: 


refpect, fave in his liberal endeavours to: cheiifh in- 
& 


to maturity and perfection the all important obje& of 


an uniform national education ? 


Bur to return to what is more particularly ap- 
plicable to the ftate of educationin Maryland,—Some 
confiderations {till remain which may merit the‘at- 


tention of her legiflators, 


In the firft place,—It might be ufeful if the le- 


giflature would, periodically, at the end of every 


two years, adopt fome method of enquiring into the 


{tate of fuch feminaries as are already inftituted—ei. 


ther by fome perfon appointed to infpe&t them, or 


we 
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by a returned report from their truftees or vifitors, 
which report fhould be publithed for the infpection 
of the flate. 


SucH a meafure would be falutary on many ac- 
counts. The legiflature would thus afcertain in 
what refpedts they chiefly required their patronage 
Gr aid 5 and confequently be prepared for fupplying 
them in what they were deficient ; or encouraging 


them if liberally founded and conduéted. 


AA proper inveftigation fhould alfo be made in- 
to the ftate of literary educationin each diftri@ or 
county, in order to afcertain where it might be moft 
proper to form fome inftitutions, provided no genes 


ral fyftem could be yet adopted over ail the ftate. 


Ir is highly worthy of the moft mature deliber: 
ation of the legiflature whether it would not be bets 
ter to difpofe of whatever pecuniary aids or endow- 


inents they are enabled to gtant “in afhxing certain 


falaries for teachers or profeffors of approved merit in 


fuch fituations as required them, than to expend thofe 
gtants in providing buildings and accommodations, 
It is prefumed that the adjoining inhabitants of the 
townthip or county might provide a proper houfe 
Muited to their circumftances or refources ; and that 
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it would be found to terminate highly tothe inter-_ 
eft of education, if the legiflature would confer their 
‘grants on fuch teachers, and fuch only, as fhould be 
certified to have merited them by perfevering ufeful- 


nefs in their profeffion. 


WiTHour attending to this, confiderable fums 
may be expended by the fate in ereting proper 
buildings for fchools and academies, and afterwards 
thefe remain as ufelefs piles for want of proper 
teachers to occupy them. But were certain, fixed 
falaries to be paid by the legiflature, tutors of ap- 
proved merit would be eafily procured ; and there 
are few fituations in the ftate where they would not 
be able to raife a fuitable houfe for the education of 
their children, fo being they had, afterwards, fome 
public aid and encouragement in procuring and fup- 


porting a tutor ofabilities and reputation. 


ir isnot to be inferred from what has been 
here obferved, that the legiflature fhould provide an 
adequate falary or fupport for the teacher or teach- 
ers in each of the county feminaries, or primary | 
{chools. It is contemplated, that fuch a fum only, . 
thould be granted by the aflembly as, together with 
a moderate price for the annual tuition of each ftu- 


dent, would enable the county or townbhip to pro- 
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cure and employ inftructors of the firft reputation. 


This, the legiflature may aflure themfelves, is an 
object of the higheft moment to the interefts of pub- 
lic inftru@tion.— Even fuperior to the providing of 
fyitable buildings and accomodations, however 
conveniently fituated; or judicioufly and liberally 


defigned or executed. 


Ir too often happens that tutors or profeflors 
are not only approved by prejudice, intereft, or ca- 
price; but alfo corrupted by placing their emolu- 
ment on fuch a foundation, as to render them, in a 
great meafure, independent of their profeffional in- 
duftry and exertions. Every inftitution fo circum- 
ftanced, with refpe& to its profeflors, is defective. 
Buta moderate patronage from the public, fo as not 
to place the teachers independent on profeffional 
character would have ahappy effect. It would re- 
leive their minds from thofe anxieties which rife 
from pecuniary embarraf{ment ; and at the fame time, 
could afford no effectual check to application and di- 


ligence, 


In order to reduce thefe obfervations to fome 
more practicable form, it may be neceflary at pre- 


fent to add only the following particulars. 


Suoutp the legiflature find themfelves enabled 
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to afford general and effectual aid, let, in the firft 
place, fome fuitable annual falary be offered to each 
county or diftriat that may have certified to them, that 
they have erected a proper building for a county 
{chool or academy, fhould the aflembly think fuch 
feminaries fufficient for the prefent—or if they pre- 
fer two or three townfhip fchools in each county, a 
fuitable falary for the teachers of thofe fchools, 
It would, however, be proper that the legiflature 


f 


fhould require from thofe to whom hee: made fuch 


feck 
ad 
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grants, that they fhould provide thofe buildings, 


whether for a count potas. or toyniiip oe 
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that fuch houfes or buildings have been compleat- 


ed, agreeably to their act for that purpofe.—let a 
3 b t } 2 


-ompetent number of truftees or vifitors be incor- 
porated by act of affembly for each of thofe acade- 
mies, or {chools. The bufinels of thofe vifitors 
fhould be to fuperintend diligently and regularly 
the conduct and progrefs of the inftitution ;—and 
be the becetvers of the annual falary from the 
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vehalf of fuch tutors or matters, and 
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fuch only, as under their particular infpeGion had 
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feadily, ably and faithfully difcharged the impor- 
tant tru{t repofed in them. 


Ir fhould alfo be provided by the fame att, 
that the matter or rector of the county academy be, 
ex officio, a truftee during incumbency,—and it 
would be found no lefs neceflary, if practicable, that 
the aflembly fhould require fome penal refponfibili- 
ty from all fuch truftees or vifitors, when found 


deficient in fo important and facred a truft, through 
careleflnefs or negled, 


To enfure.fuccefs and profperity to any general 
plan, the public mind ought to be prepared for its 
favourable reception ; otherwife, however correct in 
theory, difficulties will embarrafs its advancement. 
Heretofore any attempts at fuch a plan have failed ; 
owing probably toa with of having fuch a fyftem as 
would diffufe the fame advantages to all the counties 
in the ftate at the fame time, even though few of 
them had difcovered an equally laudable zeal to be 


among the firft in promoting the intereft of literature. 


Tt muit furely be the duty of every enlightened legif- 


lature to cherifh and call forth the emulation of the 
public to whatever may promote the happinels of the 
ftate. On this principle, then, fhould the aflembly 
patronife fuch feminaries as have been already eftab- 
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lithed; and commit themfelves by a public notifica, ; 

tion that whenever the inhabitants of any county ’ 

fhould erect fuitable buildings for a fchool or acade- : 

my, on a liberal foundation, the government fhould “ 

lend the public aid to the promotion of its profperi. : 

es ty and {upport. This could not fail to excite a fpi- : 
Tit of emulation among the literary of each county, : 

and the {tate might foon have the happinefs of fee- 4 

ing education generally encouraged without any of ; 

thofe murmurs which are commonly the conlequence : 

of compulfory plans, i 
: SHOULD it ftill be afked, why ought one coun. 4 
ty to draw money, through the medium of patron. i 
. age, from the public treafury in preference to ano- i 

ther? On this principle it might be juftly replied, j 

in order that they, too, fhould be entitled to all tie d 

advantages of the fame preference as foon as it had ; 

been merited by fimilar liberality and exertions. : 

In the eftablifhment of any fyftem for the public ‘ 

good, it muft partake of fome thare of culpability : 

not to provide, as far as poflible, for that which may q 

prove areparation to the greateft deficiency. To 

this it is hoped the legiflature fo foon as they take 4 

up this fubjet, will pay that attention which it me 


rits, For this reafon it has been here repeatedly 


s 
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urged as of the firfi importance. To fuch as allow 


[39 


themfelves to examine into the prefent {tate of edu- 
cation in Maryland, I think there hardly can exift a 
doubt, but that the great defideratum is, the procur- 
ing of a competent number of well qualified inftruc- 
tors. As already obferved, there are few, if any, 
counties in the ftate incompetent to the expence of 
erecting fuitable buildings, provided they are once 
properly impreffed with the advantage and neceflity 
of fuch inflitutions—But a powerful encentive to 
this imprefiion would certainly be the aid of the le- 
giflature in procuring, encouraging and fupporting 
well qualified teachers. The mere fame or reputa- 
tion of fuch liberality in our lepiflature would in- 
duce profeffors of reputation to refort to Mary- 
land as the literary patronefs of {cience, virtue and 


talents. 


SHOULD the legiflature prefer offering their fup- 
port on fuch voluntary terms to the feveral counties 
that fhould apply for it, it is prefumed that proper 
and feafonable aid afforded to the forward, together 
with the manifeft advantages derived from it, might 
more effectually operate in exciting fuch as were 
tardy in the bufinefs, than any pecuniary grant con- 
fered previous to their being fully impreffed with 


the neceflity or importance of fuch an inftitution; 
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fo a8 to make, in its behalf, equally liberal éxerfi< 


ons with their neighbours. 


Ir might be enjoined on the juftices of the fe- | 
veral county courts, where any endowed {chool or 
feminary was eftablifhed, to give in charge tothe  @ 
grand jury fuch parts of that law which impofed a 
penalty on ariy perfon or perfons who refufed or 
neglected to purfue the directions of the fame; and 
that highly important truft, for the faithful execu. 
tion of which they Had been incorporated. 


Tue legiflature muft be beft able to judge whe- 


Liat 
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ther it be moft fuitable to the genius of the confti- 
tution of the ftate, and its prefent circumftances, 
in every point of view, to difpofe of any contemplat- 


ed aid on the above voluntary terms on the part of 





the different counties; or to provide for an eftablifh= 


ment by an obligatory a& upon all. 


Ir appears, that the aflembly of the flate of 
Virginia, by their late provifionary a&, in behalf of 


public education, have not left it to the option of the 


ee ee a 


counties to erect the proper buildings for carrying 
their planinto effect. Each county is thereby obli- 


gated to have them prepared ina given time. 
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Toucu there be every reafon to believe that 
the general body of the citizens of this {tafe, may 
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be as fenfibly imprefled with the neceflity and inta 
portance of fome public exertions being made by 
them in behalf of education, as thofe of any other 
part of the Union; yet it is obvious, that obligato- 
ry acts are two often neceflary, in order to provide 
again{t that procraftinating difpofition, which fre« 
quently retards many from exerting themfelves, 
in behalf even of that which they may have much 
at heart. 


LrecGisLAtive aid, on this plan, whether the 
county academies, or the primary fchools be, firft, 
preferred, would not interfere, or be inconfiftent 
with, the fyftem of public education laid down in 
the fubfequent eflay, fhould it or any fimilar uni- 


form national inftitution be, at a more favourable 


future period, eftablifhed by the Unirep Srares, 


THERE is, indeed, but too little. ground for 
being fo fanguine as to expect fuch a fyftem can 
completely be adopted before we arrive at a more 
general, as well as more advanced flage of progref. 
five improvement than we can boat at prefent. 

tI RE iG 
Any academies, however, towards it, fhould be 
confidered not only highly conducive to the honour, 


intereft and happinefs of this or any particular flate 
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that patronifed them; but alfo to the general wel- 


fare and profperity of the union. 


Sucu, Gentlemen, are the few introductory 
obfervations I have prefumed, with due deference, 
to lay before your honourable body in particular, 
and the public in general,_—Though confcioufnels 
of their great imperfeCtion and deficiency fhould, 
perhaps, have di€tated the prudence and propriety of 
leaving a fubjec&t of fo much importance to greater 
and more refpectable abilities; yet, in a caufe like 
this, I truft even a mite will be well received ;—As 
it is conceived to be the duty of every man who is 
in pofleMfion of even a mite, to pay it into the public 
ftock of information on whatever concerns the ad- 


vancement of the profperity or improvement of that 


community in which he exits. 


Ir has not been attempted, either in this 
addrefs, or the fubfequent eflay, to introduce any 
lengthened declamation on the pafl, prefent or fue 
ture advantages of public education to any commu- 
nity. This, itis true, might have prefented a more 
{pacious and flowery field. Had it been the defign 
of the writer to dwell upon fuch views of the fub- 
je& it might, it is true, have exhibited feenes that 


would have entertained thofe who read from ne 
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ether motive than the momentary enjoyment of gra. 
tifying their fancy of their tafte. Such muft be 
highly difappointed, then, who have expected any 
fuch amufement \amidft the dry arrangement of di- 


dactic fyftems. 


To you, Gentlemen, and the enlightened part 
of the public, this might juftly have been conceived 
as little fuperior to a fpecies of infult. To have 
dwelt on the national advantages of national educa- 
tion, in the prefent enlightened age of the world, 
would appear like an eulogium on the benefits of the 
light of the fun to the folar fyftem. It would. only 
be recalling to your view and memory all the molt 
eloquent and fplendid encomiums of the ablett writ- 
ers, moft fublime geniufes, and enlightened philofo- 
phers who have diffufed the rays of literary illumi- 


nation oyer the ancient or modern world. 


In the prefent eventful period in the hiftory of 
governments and nations ; wh ile, on the one hand, 
powerful combinations have been formed to lay the 
axe to the root of the tree of civil liberty, by its 
old and hereditary enemies ;—and on the other, 


while fome of thofe revolutionary nations who avow- 


ed themfelves its champions and advocates, 1n be- 


half of themfelves and others, appear to be affum- 
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pendent genius at our government has been, alter- 
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nately, threatened by thofe convulfive aflailants ;— 
lary: of theslewifloeare bal teen 
Ee it the glory of the legiflators of Maryland, and 
S) a 


united Columbia, to be equally employed in defend- 
ing her againft the menacing fhafts of foreign de- 
{potifm or wild ambition ;—and in patronifing what- 
ever internal reculations or difcipline may bec 
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cive to tne improvement, profperity, happinefs and 
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UNDER the direction and all-powerful protec- 
tion ot that Bernc, who is the ineffable fource of 
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empiary iphere to which they have been raifed, may 
fezd:to promote ali that can render your country 


1¢ moit free, happy and en- 
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lightened nations of the earth, is, Goat emen, the 
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fincere and fervent prayer of your moft devoted, 
m and very humble 





SAMUEL KNOX. 
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£ HE American Philofophical Society offete 
lait year, among other premiums, one of an hun- 
dred dollars ‘*for the beft Syftem of libéral Educa- 
tion and literary infiruction, adapted to the genius 
of the Government of the United States ; compre- 


Oo 


hending alfo a plan for inflituting and conducting 


public fchools in this country, on principles of the 
moft extenfive utility”—-They referved tp them- 


felves, however, the right of giving, in all cafes, fuch 
9 9 5 SlY 9 9 

part only of any premium ea as the per- 
formance fhould be adjudged to deferve ; or of ‘with- 
holding the whole, if it fhould appear to have no 

LD | 3 

merit above what may have been before publi fhed on 
the fubject. But candidates were aflured that the 


berally of their f eral 
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Various communications having, in confequence, 


been received, the Society, at a ftated meeting, held 





on the 15th of December, 1797, proceeded to the 
adjudication of the premium. A'though none of 
the Syitems of Education then under review appear- 
ed to them fo well adapted to the prefent flate of 
Society in this country, as could be wilhed; yet 
confidering the fuperior merit of two of the perfor- 
mances, the one entitled, “ An Eeflay on Educati- 
on;’’ the other, ‘‘ Remarks on Education: Iuftrat. 
‘fing the clofe connection between Virtue and wil- 


“dom: Yo which is annexed, a fyftem of liberal 


Education ;”? the Society adjudged to each of the 


suthors a premium of 50 dollars, and ordered the 
Eflays to be publifhed. On opening the fealed 
letters accompanying thefe performances, it appear. 
ed that the former was written by the Rev. SAMUEL 
KNOX, of Bladenfburg, Maryland; and the latter 
by SAMUEL H. SMITH of Fhiladelphia. 


Extradt from the minutes. 
JONATHAN WILLIAMS 


One of the Secretaries. 
Philadelphia, December 15th, 1797. 
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To the attention of the Amzrican PurosopHicaL 
SociEeTry, the enlightened, impartial and patriotic 
patrons of literature and {cience, the fullowing 
eflay is moft refpectfully fubmitted—founding its 
chief claim to their notice, not on any fection 
or part of it, feparately confidered, but on the 4 

hee whole as an entire, general, uniform, national 4 

: plan—accomodated not only to future improve- | 

ment in the {ciences, but alfo pteferving what 

hath already been fo liberally done in behalf of 
public education by the Unirep Srares of 

AMERICA, 
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Lffay on Education. 


Section Firf, 


Fuerit argumentum; quod in pueris elucet spes plus 
timorum: que cum emoritur extate, manifeftum eft non natu: 
tam defeciffe, sed curam: 


Quint. Intt. 


bees Is the training up of the human 

mind by the acquifition of fciences calculated to 

extend its knowledge and promote its improvement: 

According to the attention paid to it, and the plan a 

on which it is conducted, it becomes more or lefs Ai 

ufeful to fociety, but feldom fails to improve and ele- é 
P 


vate the powers of the mind above their natural {tate. 


Tuoucu we have been eminently endowed by 
the preat Author of our exiftence with a ftructure 
of body and foul fuperior to all other animals; yet 
experience evidently manifefts that, without the aid 
G 


we 


hy 
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of education, communicated by fome means of 


other, mankind, inftead of improving their mental 
faculties, too foon degenerate to a ftate of deplora- 
ble ignorance; and evidently below that degree of 
dignity affigned them in the feale of exiftence, amidit 
the works of God. 


For a confirmation of this truth, were any 


-neceffary, we have only to obferve the uninftructed 


conduat of human life where grofs ignorance and 


barbarifm prevail. As the diamond in the mine 


-contra@s an incruftation of drofs; fo doth the 


mind of man, when unenlightened by inftruction, 
or arts of refinement. It would require confiderable 
progrefs in education, to be able even to defcribe 
the difference between the mind of an Efquimaux 
Indian and the late Benjamin Franklin’s; or be- 


tween that of an Hottentot and Sir aac Newton’s. 


Ir may not require, however, much explana- 
tion to delineate its advantages to mankind in gene- 
ral; the moft ignorant are in fome degree fenfible 
of thefe, and are often heard to regret the want of 


means of education or improvement. 


THe nature of our conftitution of mind ap- 
pears to be fuch, that our progrefs in knowledge 


or fcience depends, in a great meafure, on our ex- 
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ertions for that purpofe. Our improvement com- 
mences when the firft principles of education are 
impreffed upon the mind ; and the progreliive pro- 
ficiency we make affords the moft refined happi- 
nefs we can poflibly enjoy in our preient flate. 
The neceffary application and induftry which a 
proper courfe of education requires are no diminu- 
tion ofthis happinefs, more efpecially when we con- 
fider thatthe degree of our knowledge and literary 
acquifitions fo much depends on diligence and ex- 
ertion, 

From confidering the various faculties of the 
human mind, it would appear that its great author 
had formed it for a progreflive courfe of improve- 
ment. Even in the infantine flate curiofity prompts, 
and that earneftly, to inquiry and knowledge.— 
The external fenfes are fo many inlets to the trea- 
fares of the mind; and are in every refpect fuited, 


toits moft ardent refearches, its moft induftrious ap- 


plication. 


Tus feveral faculties of the mind, apprehenii- 
on, perception, reafon, judgment and memory, are 
all envigorated and 1m proved by exercife. In- 
deed it is only by habits of application and exerti- 
en that their firength or value can be rendered 
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eminently confpicnous or ferviceable. Such edu- 
cation or dicipline as may be moft conducive to 
this effect fhould be moft highly efteemed and dili- 


gently cultivated. To neglect the cultivation of 


thefe powers, is to negleé what conftitutes man’s 
higheft dignity; and to enlarge or impower them 
is to promote not only his beft interefts, but alfa 
his higheft happinefs as a rational and intelligent 


Hate, 
WING. 


On the ae of literary improvement the 


little . regarded 4s an ae of importance. The | 


-acquifition of a few ufeful or ornamental arts and 


{ciences is confidered as indifpenfible; while atthe 


Jame time little account is made, by many, of the 
high advantage the mind receives, from enlarging 
the {tock of its ideas; from acquiring” habits of at- 


tention, and being conitantly exercifed in inventi- . 
ie ; Delng itl. 


on, reafoning, memory and refleCtion. 


ir is then the cee of a liberal oes of edu- 


man oa to give exertion to at genius, to 
diret the powers of tafte and criticifm, and to re- 
fine and polifh, as well as to exercife, ftrenghten 


and direct, the whole economy of the mental fyiler} 
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Bur the various operations of the mind, how- 
ever well arranged, combined and direfted, would 
lofe the moft important part of their. efheacy or 
utility, but for the organs and powers of exprefiion, 
by which they are communicated; and by which 
they, reciprocally, receive and convey additional 
augmentations of knowledge through various chan- 


nels of information. 


Hance the importance of ftudying language, 
not only as it is the great bond of human fociety, 
but more efpecially as the vehicle of inftructicn 


2nd mutual communication. 


. Hap their never been more than one uniform 
language gmong men, it might poflibly have much 


facilitated the means of acquiring knowledge; yet 


whet 
es: 


may be doubted whether in that cafe the ftock of 
human knowledge would have beew as extenfive 
as itis at prefent. It is true that were the attention 
confined to one language, it would acquire a more 
compleat knowledge of it than of one derived from 
a plurality of languages; but it may be readily con- 
ceived that the copioufnefs of any modern language 
has been owing to a diverfity of languages and con- 
fequently the more comprehenfive, copious and 


enriched any language hath become, fo much the 















eet 


better is its acquifition calculated to enlarge our 





ftock of ideas, and our knowledge of various kinds. 


As an introdu@ion to the arts and {ciences the 


moft approved literary difcipline hath preferibed, 
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2 with great propriety, an early attention to the gram- 


matical and critical knowledge of thofe languages 4 

"y 
to which the vernacular is moft indebted, and in ‘ 
which alfo the moft renowned philofophers, hifto- ; 
rians, poets and men of letters, have written and . 


<f: 


recorded the fruits of their fiudies. 
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: AN attention tothe proper acquifition even of any 
ne language is of itfelf no inconfiderable courfe of 
progreflive improvement inknowledge, and during 


the years of childhood is, certainly, the beft fy- 
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ftem of literary inftruction, whether we view ir 
with refpect to the enlargement of the mental pow- 
ers, orthe attainment of fuch knowledge as is {uited 


tothe tender age, that could poffibly be cultivated. 


Du rine the childhood of life the faculties of 
the mind have not attained fuficient vigour or ma- 


turity for the saan of the higher departments 
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of literature, or a clofe inveftigation of the more 
abftrufe fciences. During this period, therefore, the 
fLudy of {peech or language is not only the beft fuit- 
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ed to this flate; but is alfo moft proper as a prepa- 


ration for fcientific improvement. 


Tue ftudy and thorough knowledge of the na- 
tive language ought to be the leading confideration ; 
and to thofe whofe views or profeflions are not to be 
dependent on the higheft degree of literary eruditi- 
on, that language well, acquired may ferve every 


neceflary purpofe. 


But without a proper knowledge of the learn- 
ed languages, from which fo confiderable a fhare of 
ours is derived, it is impoffible it can be acquired 
in the higheft degree of perfeCtion. ‘The mere com- 
paring or contrafting of two languages together muft 
afford confiderable improvement to the mind. But 
the chief advantage, perhaps, which it derives there- 
from, confifts in the exercife of its various powers in 
tranflating from one language to another, and con- 
fequently in felecting and applying the moft proper 
and fuitable words and phrafes for exprefling the 
meaning or fpirit of the author. ‘afte, memory 
and reflection are all employed in this exercife, 
which from its nature cannot fail, if properly direct- 
ed, to acquire the moft general and extenfive know- 


ledge of the language. 


Ir is a hackneyed argument by many againit a 
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claflical education, that all the authors in the dead 



























languages, of any eminence, have been tranflated 
into Englifh, and confequently that the fcholar’s 
_ time has been ill applied in tranflating what has been 
already done to his hand. Such, however mutt 
neither have attended to thefe confiderations, nor 
duly weighed the advantages which the tender mind 
receives by fuch exercifes, as well with regard to 
things as words, and that too at an age not well 


adapted to more arduous literary {tudiess y 


INDEED in the very pronunciation and phrafes 


ology of our language the ingenious mind, prone 4 
to literary acquifitions and refearches, could not be | 


fatisfied without fome knowledge of the original — 
languages. Leta youth, never introduced to any 
knowledge of Latin, be afked, why his colleGtion of 
books is ftyled a /idrary? ahd the anfwer, it is pres 


fumed, will amply juftify this obfervation. 


CoxstDERATIONS, however, of much higher 
importance may manifeft the impropriety of exclud« 
ing the. ftudy of the Latin and Greek languages : 
from a fyftem of liberal and polite education. It is a 
only from the ftudy of thefe and other languages that 
the improvement of our own language can be pro- 


moted by attending to the principles of univerfal 
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grammar; and the confequent enlargement of the 


: 

: 

: mind from fuch literary views. 
a 


In painting and ftatuary, it has been confider- 
ed an advantage of the higheft confequence with all 
thofe who have a view to excellence to have ftudi- 
ed the moft exquifite models of the ancient {choolss 
In the ftru@ture and various compofitions in our 
language, mufi it not alfo be equally advantageous 
and important to have laid before us the moft finifh- | 


ed productions of antiquity, whether of rhetoricians, 


| 
: | 
: and orators, or philofophers, hiftorians and poets ? 
From this view then it is not merely language that 
| » e e 
is to be taken into account; but alfo the various 
information the mind receives; and the refinement 
| ° e e ° e 
: of our powers of tafte and critici{m in every various 


fpecies of compofition. 


| A. mind excrcifed and improvéd by fuch learn. 
ing muit be much better qualified and prepared for 

the fludy of the arts and feiences than that whole 
powers have never been called forth by habits of ex- 
: ertion, or ftrengthened by afliduity and application: 


As moft of the fciences and efpecially their elements 





were originally written in the Greek or Roman lan- 
guages, it muft certainly tend to affift and enlighten 
* Tae ne : 
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the mind of the learner to be acquainted radically 
with the technical terms of that art; or the princi- 


ples of that {cience which is the fubject of his ftudy. 


Couxp the indulgence of parents permit them 
to confine the attention of youth at an age fuffici- 
ently early, there could not be fo much objection 


made as there commonly is againft the acquifition of 


the Greek and Latin claffics. 


In many parts of this country, owing either to 
want of proper feminaries of inftru@tion; to the 
miftaken fond indulgence of parents; or to both, 
youth have the greateft part of their education to 
acquire when it ought to be nearly compleated. Un- 
det fuch circumftances little folid improvement of 
any kind can be gained. A few ufeful gleanings 
may be collected from the fields of {cience; but the 
great and important purpofes of a liberal and exten- 
five courfe of education muft, in a great meatfure, 
be defeated. Indeed nothing can be more hoftile 
in any country to the interelts of the education of 
youth than the pampered treatment and imprudent 


fondnels of luxurious and indulgent parents. A 
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public, patriotic or general fenfe of the importance 


of education may lead to the eftablithment of proper 


feminaries, and fuggelt plans or fyftems of inftruce » 
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tion; but unlefs thefe laudable inftitutions be fecond- 
ed by the wife and well directed authority of parents 
and guardians, much of their real and general ad- 


vantage muft be loft to the community, 


Section Second. 


On THE QUESTION, WHETHER PUBLIC BE PRE~ 


FERABLE TO PRIVATE EDUCATION. 





Mens in secretis aut languescit; aut contra tumescit 
inani persuasione 





Quint, Inft. 


Con VINCED of the great advantage and impor- 
tance of education, in proportion as any nation or 
fociety, of which we have any knowledge from hi- 
{torical records, improved in the arts of civilization 
and refinement, fo have they been forward in en- 
couraging and patronifing feminaries of learning and 
fyftems of literary inftru@ion, The enlightened 
part of the ancient world were no lefs fenfible of 
the great advantages of public education, than thofe 
‘of the fame defcriptionin the modern. And though 
they fometimes encouraged private tuition; yet we 
find from the reputation of the famous academy at 


Athens, that public education was moft approved, 
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Many are the illuftrious charaCters of antiquity th 


bear witnefs to the truth of this obfervation. att 
of thofe, indeed, who, at any period of the world, 
have made a figure in literature, acquired their 
knowledge under the direction of fome academical 
inftitution.” ‘The Ha celebrated Cicero, was fo 
confcious of the advantage to be acquired at Athens, 
that he fent his fon there to compleat his fiudies ; 


though it is probable, that, at that time, Rome was 


not deficient in the means of private literary in- 


ftruction. 


In modern times, alfo, we find few of thofe 


who have diftinguifhed themlelves in the higher 


walks of fcience, but have been educated of fome 
fimilar plan, Indeed, the fuperior advantages of 
academical education are fuficiently obvious. As 
they bid faizeft for being furnithed with tutois or 
profefiors of the moft general approved merit; and 
in whofe abilities and character the greateit confi- 


dence may be ee they, thus, prevent the ftu- 
dent from being expofed to the pedantic caprice of 
any tutor, whom Pcs favour or neceflity may 


lave thrown in his way. 
Iw fuch inftitutions, alfo, the means and appara- 
tus for acquiring a competent knowledge of the arts 


and felences, may be fuppofed to be more liberal and 
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extenfive, than could be expected, or indeed ob- 


tained in a domeftic or private fituation. 


Ep ucarion would diffufe its happy influence 
to a very contracted extent, indeed, were there no 
public fchools or univerfities eftablifhed by nati- 


onal or public encouragement. 


In DEPENDENT of thefe important confidera- 
tions, emulation, which hath fo powerful an infiu- 
ence on the human mind, efpecially in the feafon 
of youth, would lofe its effects in promoting im- 
provement, and the love of excellence, on any 
other plan than that of the academical. Indeed 
this confideration alone ought to be fufficiently de- 


Cilive in its favour. 


Lov g ofexcellence predominates inevery un- 
corrupted youthful breaft ; and where this principle 
‘s under the conduét of impartial and fkilful direc- 
tors, itis obferved to have the happieft effeGts in 
promoting that inteniity of application and perfever- 
ing induftry, which the more abftrufe and arduous 


Si 


departments of fcience nece!!snly require, 
Crantine that fomething refembling emula- 


tion may be excited even on a private plan of edu- 
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cation, yet it 1s manifeft that the great variety 04 
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abilities and genius which the univerfity or acade- 
my exhibits muft afford a much greater field for com- 
petition ; as well as fuch publie and flattering prof- 
pects of reward as are the principal incitements to 


a laudable emulation and love of excellence. 


Ir is commonly obferved, and perhaps, with 
fome fhare of juftice, that the man of the world has, 
in many refpedts, the advantage of the mere tcholar ; 
and that though along and clofe attention to books 
and ftudy may render him mafter of arts and {ci- 
ences ; yet he may ftill remain ignorant of many 
accomplifhments, without which it is fearce poff- 

ble to pafs through the world with fafety, fatisfac- 
ag tion or advantage. This is obviouily the effe& of 
the fcholar’s having his mind or ideas habitually ap. 
pued to the fame objects ; andit is undeniable that 
this confequence of aclofe application to literary 
acquifition may be much more effectually checked 
or prevented by a courfe of public, than private 
education. ‘That diverfity of character and varie. 
ty of manners and condu@, together with other ob- 
feryations, which the former affords, tends, ing 
high degree, to wear off that ftudious and aukward 
air which is apt to be rather confirmed than dimi- 


nifhed by the latter. 
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ANOTHER argument in favour of an acade- 
mical education is, that fuch as are tutored in pri- 
vate are apt to form too high an opinion of their 
Own attainments or abilities. Owing to the want 
of an opportunity of obferving the abilities or exer- 
tions of others, it is eafy to conceive that fuch may 
moft probably be the confequence of that mode of 


inftruction. It is but jaft to obferve that to this 
caufe we way affign that arrogance, pedantry, dog- 


matifm and conceit that too often difgrace the fcho- 
lar, who, without rivalfhip or competition, hath 


been accuftomed to liffen cnly to his own praife. 


Tue academic fchool has, alfo, the peculiar 
means of afiording youth an opportunity of form- 
ing fuch friendfhips and conne@ions as often in a 
literary and interefted view contribute eminently to 
their future profperity’and happinefs- In that fea- 
fon, the youthful breaft glowing with every gener- 


ous, friendly and benevolent feeling is generally | 


moft attached to thofe who difcover the fame ami- e 
able qualities and difpofition- Hence friendfhips e 
have been formed and cemented, which no cire- | 
cumflance or accident, during their future lives, a 


could intirely diffalve. The ftory of the two Wef 
miniter fcholars, in the civil war between Charles 
the firft of England and the parliament is well 


known. 
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Tv is true that many obje@ to public plans of 
education, becaufe that from their fituation in po- 
pulous towns, and the various complexion of the 
many ftudents who attend, opportunities are there- ! 
by given for corruption, by feenes of vice and ex- 


amples of debauchery. 


Ir may with equal truth, however, be replied 
to this that, there are few domeftic fituations fo pri- 
vate as not to admit of ground for the fame objecii- 
ons. The fir% of thefe, as far as fituation 1s cone 

cerned might be eafily remedied —But it requires 
no very elaborate proof to manifeft that the molt 
dangerous temptations to vice more effectually fuc- 
ceed in the private and retired fhades of bad exam.. 
ple, and domeftic indulgence, than in the focial 


fcene, buftling croud or public aflembly. 


Aworuer objection to an academical plan of 


education, has been fuggefted, on account of the 


divifion that muft neceffarily take place in the at. 
tention of the tutors or profeffors, from the great 


number of ftudents that may be under their care. 
But it has been already fhewn that in faithful and 
fkilful hands this may rather tend to forward their 
proficiency than otherwife. The partial abufe of 


any fyftem by one or more individuals ought cer- 
y | a 
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tainly to bring no difcredit to the plan or in(lititis 
ons neither ought it, in juftice, to furnifh any ar- 


gument againft its merit, or even excellence. 


Tur celebrated Locke himfelf not excepted, 
we find very few who have attempted to offer any 
plaufible objeCtions to a public education ; or in pre- 
ference to a private any argument in its favour, 
_ who were not themfelves indebted to fome academi- 
cal inftitution even for being qualified to reafon up- 
on the fubjeGt. The good effedts of the one they 
had experienced, of which Locke, in particular, af- 
fords an illuftrious teftimony ; thofe they would 
aicribe to the other could be but little better than 
mere theory, or fanciful {peculation. Upon the 
whole, it appears that there are many and various 
arguments in favour of an academical, as preferalile 
toa private education; and that any objeGtions that 
can be offered againft the former, are almoft all, in 
an equal degree, applicable to the latter, One con- 
clufive argument, however, in favour of public edu. 
cation, arifes from its becoming an objeét of aational 
patronage and encouragement, on fome uniform 
and approved plan or inflitution. It is from this 
view that education might be made to aflume a {till 


higher degree of importance in its influence on hu- 
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man happinels, in thofe advantages which it holds 
out to individuals or the nation in general. It is 
hence too that the beft means would be furnifhed 
for diflinguifhing literary genius and merit; and 
conlequently pointing out to public view fuch tal+ 
ents as are beit fitted to fill the various ftations and 
offices which the different exigencies of the fate 


and the many departments of fociety require, 
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e Section LT hird. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF ESTABLISHING A OY Ss. 


TEM OF NATIONAL Eee 


ésKanLIsSTON EST] KIEMA PAIDEIA BROTOIS.” 
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VV / HEN we take into confideration the many 
gfeat exertions, and laudable inftitutions which vari- 
ous commonwealths or nations have devifed and 
adopted for the general benefit, in framing and 
maintaining wholefome laws and government, it 
would appear, in fome degree, unaccountable that 


little hath yet been done in promoting fome general 


plan of. education equally faitable and falutary to 


laa MR hh eeeverensiitiiens mann 
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geclebrated commonwealths of antiquity we find fome 


f 1 3 ¢} My 6 
fuch plans were adopted for the improvement of 
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Wes ; but fo circumicribed was the ftate of litera 


ah Ch 


e inthofe times; and fuch the circumftances of 


thofe commonwealths that their plans of educatior 


£ 


were rather military {chools preparing them for the 
camp, citherfor felf defence, or for deen the 
human fpecies, than feminaries fuited to literary 
acquifition; the conduc of life; or the improve- 
ment obthe human mind. This obfervation, how- 
ever, extends no farther than as it applies to inftitu- 
tions of national education; and is by no means 
confidered as applicable to the {chools of the philo- 


fophers ; or of many celebrated orators, 


iP 
bed 
4 


gram ma- 
rians and rhetoricians of the ancient world. Iffome 
of the flates or nations of antiquity had been _poffef- 
fed of the means which we enjoy, fince the inventi- 
on of printing, of diffufing literary knowledge, it is 
more than probable, from what they have done, that 
they would have availed themfelves of them in a 


manner fuperior to what we have vet accomplithed. 
i! } 


In our own times and language, we have been 
favoured by ingenious men with feveral excellent 
tifeson the fubje&t of education. The greater 
part of thefe, however, are rather {peculative theo- 


ries, adapted to the condud of life. and manners ; 
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than applicable to the practical diffufion of literary 
knowledge. What has lately been done in France 
excepted, [know ofno plan devifed by individuals, 
or attempted by any commonwealth in modern 
times, that effeCtually tendsto the eftablifhment of 
any uniform, regular fyftem of national education. 
Univerfities or colleges hitherto inftituted by the 
pride or patronage of princes or other individuals; 


4 


are in general too partial either in their fituation or 
their regulations to exten d the neceflary advantages 
of literature to the more remote parts of the commus 
nity for which nee were intended. Immentfe re. 
venues and donations have, indeed, been applied to 
the founding of fuch feminaries, while the poor, 

and fuch as moft wanted literary inftruGion, or the 
means of acquiring it, have been left almoft totally 
neglected. A few, indeed, whom wealth and lea- 
fure enabled, might drink op of the Pierian 
{pring, while the diffufion of its falutary ftreams 
through every department of the commonwealth 
has been cither negie¢ted, or confidered as of infe. 


rior importance. 
Ir muft be allowed that thefe remarks may, in 


fome meafure, apply to any plan of public educati- 


en that can pofiibly be formed. It is not, perhaps, 
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Ee 
poilible to eftablifh any fyftem that can render ede- 
cation equally convenient and equally attainable by 
every individual of a nation in all their various fitu- 


ations and circumftances, 


Huts obfervation mult be particularly applicable 
to the condition of the United States of America and 
the widely difperfed fituations of their citizens, In 
undertakings, however, of the fir national impor- 
tance, dithculties ought not to difcourage. It does 
hot appear more impracticable to eftablifh an uni. 
form {yftem of national education, than a fy{tem of 
legiflation or civil government; provided fuch a {y~ 
{tem could be digefted as might juftly merit, and 


meet with general approbation, 


‘Tue good effects of ‘fuch a fyftem are almott 
felf-evident. In the prefent flate of education how- 
ever ably and fuccefsfully conduéted in particular 


local fituations, the nation is, in a great meafure, 


- incapable of judging its condition or effets. Di- 


verfity of modes of education, alfo, tend, not only 


to confound and obftrué its operation and improve- 


ment; but alfo give occafion to many other incon- 
veniences and difagreeable confequences that com- 
monly arife in the various departments of civil foci- 


ety; or even the polifhed enjoyments of focial inters 
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But were an approved {yfem of national 
education to be eftablifhed, all thefe imperfe@ions 
of its prefent ftate, would, in a great meafure, be 
remedied, and at the fame time accompanied with 
many peculiar advantages, hitherto unexperienced 
in the in{ftruGion and improvement of the human 


mind. 


Great, furely, mult be the difference between 
two communities, in the one of which, good laws 
are executed only in fome particular fitwations, 
while in others they are almoft totally negleted 
and in the other are univerfully eff tablithed with 
equal and oe authority Such, furely, 
rault be the difference between the effects of 
education when abandoned to the precarious uncer 
tainty of cafual, partial or local encouragement; 
and of that which has been eftablithed uniformly and 
generaily by the united wifdom and exertions of a 
whole nation. In fuch a ftate it is elevated to no 
more than that importance to which it is juftly inti. 
tled ; and it is to be hoped that the clofe of the eigh- 
teenth century will be fo enlightened as to fee edu- 
cation encouraged and eftablifhed, as well by this as 
other nations, in fuch a manner as to be canfid cosa 


{i 
te 


next to the adminiftration of iuft and wholefome 
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iaws, the firit great object of national patronage and 


attention, 


Yue hiftory of human fociety informs us, what 
have been the effects of nations’ uniting their zeal. 
ous exertions for the accomplifhment of any great 
object to which they were directed. The happieft 
effects, then, might furely be expected from the 
united public exertions of this country in the com. 
bined caufe of public virtue and literary improve- 
ment. The patronage or encouragement of the one, 
has certainly a very intimate connection with that 
of the other, more efpecially if it be allowed that in 
the fame fyftem may be comprehended the inftitutes 


of morals and the principles of civil liberty. 


In a country circumftanced and fituated as the 
United States of America, a confiderable local di- 
verfity in improvement, whether with refpect to mo- 
rals or literature, muft be the confequence of fuch 
a wide extent of territory, inhabited by citizens 
blending together almoft all the various manners 


and cuftoms of every country in Europe. Nothing; 


‘then, furely, might be fuppofed to have a better ef 


feét towards harmonizing the whole in thefe impor- 


tant views than an uaniferm fyfiem of national edu- 
‘J J)J Jf 
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Tar late much celebrated Doétor Price, in 4 
difcourfe delivered before the truftees of the acade- 
my at Hackney, on the evidences of a future period 
of improvement in the flate of mankind, earneilly 
urges an Improvement in the ftate of education. He 
oblerves that itis a fubje&t with which the world is 
hot yet fufficiently acquainted; and believes there 
| may remain a fecret in it to be difcovered which will 
contribute more than any thing to the amendment of 
mankind: and adds, that he who.would advance one 
ftep towards making this difcovery would deferve 
better of the world than all the learned {cholars and 
profeflors who have hitherto exifted, 


Ir requires, then, little demonftration, I think, 
to prove, that if a jultly approved plan of national 
education conftitute not the fecret alluded to by 
the Dodtor, it is at leaf the moft important ftep to- 
wards it that hath ever yet been taken. National 
exertions directed to this important object could not 
fail to have the happieft effeéts on fociety. The 
rays of knowledge and inftruGtion would then be en. 
abled to difipate every partial and intervening cloud 
from our literary hemifphere, and the whole com. 
munity receive a more equal diftribution, as well ag 
a more effeCtual and falutary difplay of their enlight- 


ening influence. 
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Section Fourth, 


THE EXTENT OF A Pram or Narronai Env 
CATION CONSIDERED. 
Plurima pars Juvenum folam ostentare speciem, quam solidami 


prestare Eruditionem, malit. 
: Moruor. 


ik a courfe or fyftem of national education, there 


ought to be two, and, I think, but two great 


leading objects to which it fhould be adapted, the 
zinprovement of the mind, and the attainment of thofe 
arts on which the welfare, profperity and happinefs 
of fociety depend: 


Epucation ought to comprehend every {ci- 
ence or branch of knowledge that is indifpenfibly 
neceffary to thefe important objets. To confine 
it to a fyftem that comprizes only the knowledge of 
mechanical, commercial or lucrative arts; or even 
a knowledge of the world, as far as it can be at- 
tained by literary accomplifhments, would be to 


view its advantages in a very narrow and illiberal 


light. The nation that would conceive fuch a fy- 
g : 


ftem as fufficiently entitled to its patronage, could 
neither be confidered as enlightened in itfe!f, nor 
as meriting the refined improvement of a liberal 



























and cultivated courfe of education. In proportion, 
then, as a nation hath formed a juft fenfe of its own 
dignity a and importance; in proportion, alfo, as it 
hath formed juft couce ‘ptions of the importance of 
wirtue and fcience, founded on the enli ghtened i ims 
provement of the human mind, fo muft that nation 
be influenced to patronize or eftablifh fuch a fyitem 
of literary inffra@ion as may bid faireft for.the ae- 


quifition of thefe important ends. 


Ir is certainly laudable to pay due regard to 
thofe fciences that tend to enlarge the {phere of 


a3 
worldly intereft and profperity, and without which 
the various and complicated bufinefs of human life 
eannot bet ee this, however, by no means 
ought to check the exertion of that refined and fu- 
blime knowledge on which the improvement of ge- 
lus, fctence and tafte, rather than worldly cir- 
cumftances, chiefly depends. Jndeed, it might be 
juftly obferved that a narrow or illiberal fyftem of 
education from lucrative views would not ultimate- 
ly tend to the profperity or ha PEee of any nati- 
on. Were the human joul taught to cultivate only 
the fordid dictates of avrice, or the knowledge of lu- 
crative {peculations, foon muft that community. 


fe atafte for whatever.is moft excellent in Ici- 
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ence, or beft calculated to refine & improve the 


faGtulties of the mind. Where fuch a tafte hath 


become prevalent in any ftate, it is rather an evi- 


= 


dence of its degeneracy than reformation, and is 
commonly the forerunner of whatever may tend ta 
enervate the patriotifm, corrupt the virtue, or con- 
taminate the marals of the community. ‘There is 
 yeafon to believe that the hiftory even of fome mo- 
dern ftates, as faras education isconcerned, would 
fhew that this obfervation is not altogether un- 


| ' founded. 


Ir is remarked, with concern, that in this 
country, at leaft in fome confiderable fhare of it, 
fuch a falfe tafte in education becomes more and 
more prevalent. The fludy of the Englith lan- 
guage, only by thofe means it affords of itfelf; a 
{mattering of French, arithmetic and thofe branch- 
es conneGted with it, are confidered by many, as 
an abundant campetence of literary acquifition. And 
fo they may to fuch as attend to education merely 
as the handmaid to induftry,. or what is called for- 
tune; but farely cannot by any means prove fatis- 
factory to thofe who, independent of interefied cal- 
ulations, aim at the higheft improvement of the 
a mind, and the acquifition of all knowledge or {cl 


' } : i » Ao 
ence to which it is properly competent, 
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A nation fo unfortunately fituated as to be fore- 
ed to ferape a fcanty fuftenance either from a bar- 
ren foil, or a too continedterritory, might planfibly 
be difpofed to encourage or eftablith public educa- 
tion only as far as it was fubfervient to bufinels ox 
induftry; but this, furely, could, by. no means, 
be fuited to the genius of a country where indepen- 
dence in worldly circumftances, exemption from 
inanual labour, and an abundantly fertile territory 
afford fuch leifure and encouragement to literary 
improvement as are fo generally enjoyed by the in- 
habitants of thefe flates. 

In eftablifhing, then, a fyfem of national edu- 


¢ation this confideration ought to have its due 


weight; and that while it fhould comprehend every 


ra) 


fpecies of literary inftruction u/efu/ to human life, 
i 


1e ornamental alfo ought to receive that patronage 


re 


to which it is juftly entitled. Seminaries of learning 


are the falutary fprings of fociety, and their ftreams 


ought’ to flow not only to an extent, but alfo 


te) 
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with a copioufnels, proportioned to the circumftan- 
ces and fituation of thole to whom their courfe is 
dire&ted. On the manner in which fuch a fyftem 
is eftablithed, in a great meafure, would depend 
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Tua courle of education, inflituted in the pub- 
lie feminaries, fhould be adapted to youth in gene- 
ral, whether they be intended for civil or com- 
mercial life, or for the learned profeilions, that of 
Theology alone excepted, at leaft after a certain de- 


gree of preparation for that ftudy, 


UnbDeR this view it would comprehend a claf- 
fical knowledge of the Englifh, French, Latin and 
Greek languages, Greek and Roman antiquities, 
ancient and modern Geography, univerlal Cram- 
mar, Belles Letters, Rhetoric and Compofition, 
Chronology and Hiftory; the principles of Ethics, 
Law and Government; the various branehes of the 
Mathematieks and the Sciences founded on them; 
Aftronomy; natural and experimental Philofophy 
in all their variqus departments. ‘To which courfe; 
alfo, at proper ftages of it, ought to be added the 
ornamental accomplifhments Drawing, Painting, 


Fencing and Mufick.. 


In treating of the various feminaries necefla- 
ry for conduGting this courfe, a more extenfive 
_yiew may be given of it; what is here introduced 
is to he confidered only as fhewing how far a plan 
of national education ought to be liberal and com- 


prehen five. 
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Ir isa happy cireumftance peculiarly favour. 





able to an uniform plan of public edueation, that 
this country hath excluded ecclefiaftical from civil 
policy, and emancipated the human mind fromthe 
tyranny of church authority; and church eftablifh- 
ments. It is in confequence of this principle of our 
happy civil conftitution, that Theology, as far as 
the ftudy of it is connected with particular forms 
of faith, ought to be excluded from a liberal fy{- 
tem of national inflraction, efpecially where there 
exift fo many various denominations among the 
profeffors of the chriftian religion. The eftablith- 
ment of education on fome national or public plan 
would not prevent thefeveral religious denominations 


from infituting, under proper inftructors, Theolo- 


g 
gical {chools for fuch as were intended for the mi- 
niftry, after their academical courfe had been com- 
pleatéd at the public feminaries. One inMitution 
of this kind in each flate, for each particular de- 
nomination, that held it necefflary for the miniftry 
to be inftructed in Hebrew, a critical knowledge 
of the Scriptures, Ecclefiaftical hiftory and Theo, 
logy, might be confidered fufficient. Such fludies 
would be perhaps beft condu&ed under the infpec- 
tion or charge of fome particular clergymen in each 


denomination properly qualified for that purpole, 
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insreaD of this meafure being degrading to 

e the fludy of Theology, the moft fublime of all {ci- 
| ences, it would, on the contrary, if properly man- 

| aged, exhibit in the moft refpectable view, and at 


| the fame time render it more effeCtual, and, con- 


fequently, more falutary to fociety. It would pre- 





vent that jealoufy of partial treatment that would 
arife if conducted. by profeffors of different religi- 
tie ous principles in the public feminaries. It would 
i alfo afford ftudents of Theology, intended for the 
-miniftry, an opportunity of cultivating thofe habits 
of fobriety, and principles of private and public 
virtue, fo effential to their charafer, better than 
could be attained in the promifcuous colleges of 
youth impreffed with more licentious habits; and 
under the influence of domeftic indulgences, but 
little fuited to the pious examples and virtuous dig- 
nity of the facred fun@tion. This oblervation by 
no means implies that there ought to be any laxity 
of difcipline with regard to morals in public femi- 
naries, unfuitable even tothe minifterial character. 
It would, however, be an improvement in educa- 
tion as it is conducted in moft univerfities at pre- 
fent, if, as foon as ftudents are prepared by a lite- 
rary and philofophical courfe, and defigned for the 


office of the miniftry, their theological ftudies 
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fhould be conducted in fucha manner, and in fuch 
a iituation as would beft furnifh them only with ex- 
amples and habits of real virtue and practical pie- 
ty. Not only the profeffors of Theology, but, if 
polble, even the place of inftruction, fhould pofe 
jefs fach a folemnity of charaéter, as would imprefs 
them with a juft fenfe of their having fet themfelves 
apart to be the facred inftru€tors, and pious exam- 
ple of fociety. Not that it fhould be confidered 
their duty to acquire any pharifaic folemnity or 
monkifh morofenefs in their manners or condu@. 
No, the time fpent at the public feminaries, previ- 
ous to the fludy of Theology would, it is prefum- 
ed, enable them to fee the abfurdity of fuch man- 
ners; while their change of fituation,; and removal 
to the place of facred inftruGtion, if properly con- 
ducted, might tend to infpire them with fentiments 
fuited to the dignity of that profeffion in which they 


were about to engage. 


Upon the whole, it need only be farther ob- 
ferved on this part of the fubju&t, that whether a 
plan of national education be dire@ed with a view 
to qualify youth for any of the learned profeffions ; 
or tranfacting the various negotiations or bufinefs 
of fociety, or merely for mental improvement, it 


certainly, in all of thefe whether confidered fingly 
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er collectively, ought to be condu&ed on the moft- 
| liberal and effectual plan. Whatever is fuperfi- 
cial, can never, in that flate, become folid, and 
whatever is not perfectly folid is incapable of 


receiving that polith which may juftly lay any 








claim to merit or perfe&tion. That fyftem, then, of 


| education which would deferve the patronage of this 
country ought to be folid and extenfive. Inftead 
of cireumfcribing the powers of genius or improve. 
ment it ought to lay open the wideft as well as the 
faireft field for ftill higher and higher degrees of 


future progrefs and exertion. As it would be high- 
ly unjuftifiable to fet bounds to the advancement of 
human knowledge or {cience; fo would it be equally 
fo to contract or circumicribe the means of acquirs 


ing it. 





Section Fifth. 


On tHE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE VARIOUS 
DCHOOLS NECESSARY TO COMPLEAT A 
System or Nagionat Epucarion. 
Quam bene cum republica ageretur si beatis illis gradibus, pri- 
mum ad Academias et ab illis ad tribunalia et subsellia 
procederemus. 
Moruor: 


Provisionary laws being obtained for eftab- 


lifting an uniform fyftem of literary inftruCion, 
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tinder the proper fanCtion and authority of the naé 
tion, the firft important obje&@ would appear to be 
the founding and organization of proper fchools of 


feminaries. 


Tuese fhould’be atranged and fituated in fuch 
a manner as molt impartially to diffufe their advans 
tages to the greateft poffible extent; and alfo to af: 
ford the means of enabling all the attending youth 


to rife gradually from the firft rudiments to the 


= ‘ 


ee departments of knowledge and {cience. 


Iw a liberal courfe of public education, no oné 
flage of it ought to be better provided for than ano- 
ther, in whatever may beft contribute to its fuccefs. 
rom the elementary or grammar {chool up to the 
univerfity, though in various fituations and differ. 
ent departments, it fhould be confidered, fupported 
and encouraged as conftituting one entire fyftems 
no one part of which could be negleted, without 
injuring materially the whole fabrick or inftitution. 
Every one knows that if the firft principles, of f{ci- 
ence be imperfe@ly communicated, it is feldom that 
any folid of lafting impfovement can be attained. 
This, certainly, may be fufficient to point out the 
importance of having the elementary parts of edu- 


cation as well conducted as the moft advanced. 
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For the firft flage, then, of a fyftem of public 
inftruction, fuited to the United States, let parith 
fchools, in each county of every flate, be eftablith- 
ed at a fuitable diftance from each other and en- 
dowed with a few acres of land and a proper houfe 
fufficiently large to accommodate the teacher and 


the taught, 


SECONDLY, let the next {tage confilt of county 
{chools or academies endowed alfo, and furnifhed 
as the parifh fchools, but on a much more exten- 


five plan, hereafter to be explained, 


Tuirb.y, let this ftage of inftrution confit 
of ftate colleges as already inftituted and endowed 
in the feveral ftates of the union; but fo regulated 
and organized as to fall in with the general uniform 
fyftem. 

Lasriy, let the literary eftablifhment be com- 
pleated by the inftitution of a national univerfity, 
fituated in the beit manner with regard to health 


and convenience; and furnifhing at the fame time, 


the beft opportunities of information and inftruGion, 


TuHeEse various feminaries properly endowed, 
furnifhed, and conduted in fuch a manner as to 


compleat one uniform courfe, afterwards more ful- 


ly to be explained, will be found, it is prefumed, 






























ell adapted to the acquifition of the moft daliehed 
proficiency in fcientific knowledge. The greateft 
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cificulty in a country fo thinly inhabited int many 
places as this, would be ia dividing the counties 
in each flate into parifhes or townfhips, fo as to ren- 
cer the fituation of the fchools convenient to all the 
inhabitants. Each ftate in the union being already 
Jaid out into counties, lefs difficulty would arife con- 
cerning the fituation of the co any academies. And 
with regard to the ftate colleges and univerfity, it is 
a favourable circumflance towards carrying this plan 
into effedt, that many of the former have already 
: 


been fou unded, and that the idea of the latter alfo 


{cems to meet with the public approbation. 


HITHERTO, however, this country, one or 
two ftates excepted, feems to have fallen in with 
the error of many even of the moft enlightened 
countries in the world; and that is, in providing or 
endowing moft liberally a few (eatin aes for the 
completion of education; while the elementary, 
which molt required the foftering hand of public 
bounty, has been left to fupport itfelf as chance or 
circumfances, fometimes the moft adverfe, might 


dictate. 


Or the inhabitants of a country fo wide and 


extenfive as this, but few, comparatively fpeaking, 
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-the feveral feminaries, let a board of education be 


properly be ftyled ‘Prefidents of literary in- 


EN es? 
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ean ever attend colleges or a univerfity; and hence 
the importance of paying due attention to the parifh 
and county {chools, both as nurferies for the col- 
lege and univerfity ; and alfo the inftruction of fuch 
as cannot extend their education to a more advanc- 


ed ftage of the fyftem.- 


In order to found, lay out and carry into effect, 


incorporated, under the fan@ion of the united au- 
thority of the flates. Thefe gentlemen fhould be e 
nominated and appointed in every ftate, either by ‘ 
the united government, or by the refpetive flate 
affemblies: one or two_in each flate might be fufl. 
cient. Their office fhould not only be to prefide 
over the general interefts of literary inftrution, to 
digeft, direct and arrange an uniform fyftem in all 
its parts, and to correfpond in fuch a manner as to 
fupport the general and united interefts of educati- 
on; but more efpecially, in their individual capa- 
city, to prefide with regard to it in thofe fates in 


which they were refident. Hence they might very 


ftruction and Members of the board of national | 
education”? As they ought to be chofen or ap- 
pointed either on account of their diftinguifhed 
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literary merit, or other qualifications for the office, 
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little other inducement to accept of it, than ve 

the honour of being chofen to fuch an office by an 
enlightened fociety ought to hold out, might be 
necellary. Indeed one member, to ferve for fome 
proper {lated time, might be fufficient in each fate ; 
and therefore the price of his fervices, even fup- 


pofing a falary would be required, could add but 
little to the public expence. 


One leading department of his off ice fhould be 
to alcertain, by the beft poflible infor mation, the 
annual {tate of all the primary or parifh {chools, 
Soma academies, and alfo the colle ege, in that 
flate in which he prefided, in order to lay it before 
‘ne board at their ftated time of meeting, which 
might properly take place once a year. His fitua- 
tlon and conneétion or correfpondence with the 
other prefidents of the fevera] ftates, would alfo 
enable him to aflift in procuring fuch teachers or 


profeflors as might be occafionally wanted in the 
various fchools under his infpe@tion: He ought alfo 
to afliit and prefide at the public examination. of 


the ftate college. 


Tz attention, however, of one prefident would 


be et to the fuperintendance of all the fe- 


minaries in one flate. As imore immediate vifita- 
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fpective counties, and, at leaft twice a year, to make 
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tion would then be requifite; there ought to be a 
rector appointed for each county in the ftate. The 
duty of thofe re€tors fhould be, to affift in procur- 


ing proper tutors ; to vifit every fchool in the fe- 


a juft report of their ftate and proficiency, and the 
number of the ftudents or fcholars, to the {tate prefis 
dent, or whatever other information he might require. 
The county retor fhould alfo attend quarterly the 
public examination of the primary fchools, or at leaft 
twice.a year, with fuch other local truftees or vifi- 
tors as might be thought neceflary, On thofe occae 
fions thete ought to bea catalogue of the youth, 
produced by the mafter of each {chool, fpecifying 
their time of entrance and proficiency; leaving a 
vacant column to mark ther progrefs between each 
fucceflive examination; marking alfo, fuch as dif 


covered any extraordinary genius, or even attention. 


In order faithfully to difcharge this office, it 
is obvious it would require a gentleman of the firft 
erudition, who would devote to it the whole of his 
attention, and confequently fhould have a liberal 
falary paid by the county. His ordinary vifits to the 
feveral {chools thould be at leaft once a quarter, and 
ought not to be flated, but, as it were, accidental, 
But on oceafions of public examinations they ought 
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to be accompanied with all the ceremony and dig’s 
nity poffible. It would be a favourable citcums 
flance if thofe reGtors would alfo be the condudtors 


of the county academies. And it does not appear, 


but that, by the affiftance of proper under-matters, 
they might be alfo adequate to this charge. 


Tue different rectors in each county having 
made a faithful return of the ftate of the primary 
or parifh fchools under their fuperintendance to 
the flate prefident, thefe returns fhould be cares 
fully preferved by him, either for the infpeion 
of the board of education, the federal government, 
or the ftate affemblies, as they might be difpofed 
to call for them. 


Tue board of education, and confequently 
the whole community, by the affiftance of fuch 
rectors, would be thus enabled to fee the true ftate 
of literary inftrution in every part of the union, 
at leaft every fix months, and whethey there ex- 
ifted any obftru@ion to its profperity, either through 
a deficiency of proper teachers or any other caufe, 
they would have the advantage at leaft, of knows 


ing where the defe@ lay. 


Tue greateft apparent obftrudion tothe eftab- 


lifhment of an uniform plan of national education, 


ot aed 
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confifts in the difficulty of procuring proper tutors, 
well qualified and difpofed to carry into effet the 
fyftem laid down to them by the board. As much 
as poffible, then, to remove this obftru€tion, the 
falaries of the various teachers ought to be liberal, 
and fully equal to what men of their qualifications 
could make in any other department of bufinefs fuit- 
ed to theircircumftances. The commodioufnefe and 
comfortable ftate of the houfes built for both the 
primary fchools and the county academies, en- 
dowed alfo with a fuitable tract of land; would be 
a very great inducement ; and the price of tuition 
for each fcholar, or the fixed falary, whichever of 
thefe two modes of payment the board might aps 
prove, would thus be rendered more moderate, at 
leaft to pofterity. 

Tue conftant and uniform communication 
between the County Rectors ; the State Prefidents ; 
the Board of Education, and, when neceflary, the 
government, it may reafonably be prefumed, would 
have the beft effect in exciting a fpirit of emulation 
amongit the profeflors and tutors of the various fe- 
minaries. Tokeep up and cherifh this laudable 
{pirit, 1t might be falutary to promote fuch of the 
mafters of the Primary {chools as diftinguifhed them- 
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jelves by diligence and abilities to more lucrative 
fituations ia the county academies, as often as va- 
cancies happened by death or otherwife. This 


however, ought never to be done till a fucceffor to 


the promoted teacher was firft provided, 


Various regulations of this nature would of 
courfe fall under the confideration of the learned 
Board. It may, here, be only obferved farther, 
that in the appointment of profeffors or tutors, of 
even county rectors, it ought to Be fo regulated that 
mone of them fhould refign their appointthent, with 
lefs than fix months notice given to the ftate prefi- 
dent by the mafters of the county academies, and ~ 
by the mafters of the primary fchools to the county 
rectors: 
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eection Sixth. 


ON THE ADVANTAGE OF INTRODUCING TH# 
SAME UNIFORM SYSTEM oF S¢HOOL-Booxs 
INTO A PLAN oF PuBLic EpucaTIon. 


Nam et Greci licenter multa, et Horatium in qui« 
busdarh ndlim Interpretari. 
QUINTIL 





/ NE great inconvenience attending even the pres 


fent mode of education confilts in the {canty fupply of 
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the beft editions of the various {chool-books, that 
is to be met within many parts of the United States. 
The great diverfity, alfo, efpecially of the elementa- 
ry books in education, ferves much to diftract and 
retard its fuccefs. Every teacher has his favourite 
fyftem, and confequently the books beft adapted to 
it are only thofe which herecommends. But in the 
prefent flate of literary inftruGtion, as there are few 
tutors who compleat the fcholar even on their own 
fyftem, he is often not only under the difagreeable 
and injurious neceflity of ftudying over again what 
he has learned, on a different mode; but alfo per- 
plexed with the diverfified editions or tranflations of 
the fame author. | 

To remedy and indeed entirely remove thefe 
obftructions, in eftablifhing a courfe of public edu- 
cation fuited to the various citizens and local fituati- 
ons of the United States, there ought to be a Prin- 
terin each State, for the exprefs purpofe of fupply. 
ing the various feminaries, in their refpeCtive flates, 
with fuch fchool-books and other literary publicati- 
ons, as fhould be recommended or directed by the 
Board of education. Throughout the United States, 
the fame uniform fyftem of the moft approved f{chool- 
books would be thus eftablifhed, and confequently, 
all the difficulties, hitherto in this refpect experience. 
ed, entirely removed. 
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Tuts might jultly be conceived as one of the 
ereatelt advantages arifing from the adoption of a 
fy{tem of public inftrugtion ; not only in its tendency 
to facilitate its progrefs, ‘but alfo in rendering it 
more agreeable to the learner, as well as in diffuf- 
Ing, more generally, the various benefits of an uni- 
form plan. 


YOTHING would come under the dire&ion of 
the Literary Board of greater importance than the 
fele€tion of the beft {chool-books for each depart- 
ment of {cience. It would conflitute from time to 
time a confiderable fhare of their office to examine 
the merits of fuch as might be publickly recom- 


mended to their acceptance. 


Tsroveuour all the primary fchools , county 
academies, and even ftate coll leges the fame uniform 
fyitem of books fhould be taught ; and it would be 
requifite that the feyeral Printers fhould be obligat- 
ed to followthe inftrution of the Literary Board 
with regard to the type, paper, binding and even 
outward uniform appearance of all the {chool-books 
for fupplying the publick feminaries of the United 
flates. 

fr might not, probably, be found neceflary 
to extend thefe regulations to the National Univer- 


fity, at leaft in their ftriGteft terms. 
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Tae prefident and profeflors: of that diftin- 
_guifhed feminary would conftitutea faculty to which 
might very properly be referred the difcretionary 
power of adhering to this, and perhaps fome other 
regulations, neceflary for the other feminaries— 
only as far as might be fuited to the nature of that 


more dignified inftitution. 


INDEED it would be neceflars for the faculty of 
that Univerfity to haye a Printer under their own 
immediate direction, under fuch reltrictions, how- 
ever, as not to interfere with or counteract fuch as 


concerned the other feminaries. 


Bur, as much good might refult, efpecially in 
exciting a fpirit of emulation, from the general uni- 
formity, not only of education, but alfo of the means 


of acquiring it throughout the United States, there 
is no meafure which could poflibly tend more to this 


effect than a conftant and well chofen fupply of the 
moft proper books in all the various departments of 


inftruction. 


ScHooL-BOOKs are at prefent, in general, very 
inaccurately printed, and often im fuch a manner, 
both with regard to type and paper, as much to ob- 
ftruG the proficiency of the learner. Befides, many 


ef them, particularly the Latin claffics are not fit, in 
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their prefent ftate, to be put into the hands of youth, 
without wounding that delicacy and purity of fenti- 
ment, which education ought rather to cherifh than 


iL violate. 


Every perfon acquainted with the difficulties 
or obitructions which attend the prefent mode of 
education muft have obferved, how often youth are 
retarded in their ftudies for want of having the pro- 
per authors to put into their hands, as foon as they 
have finithed the preceding. In public feminaries, 
where the youth are claffed according to their pro- 
ficiency, an irregular or deficient fupply of the fame 
books is often very embarrafling to the tutors and 
difcouraging to the taught. To remove this ob- 
itruction, the flate Printer fhould be obligated to 
keep a conftant fupply, adequate to the demand of 
every feminary in the {tate ; and the prices being fixe 
ed, the mafter of each fchool fhould keep a fufficient 
number of copies of every author his pupils might 
require, agreeably to the fy{tem and regulations re- 
commended and prefcribed by the Board of Educa- 
tion. In the farther profecution of this Effay notice 
fhall be taken of fome of the moft proper and fuitable 
books for each ftage of the literary courfe, agreeably 
to the view of it here laid down—What has been 


obferved is to be confidered as chiefly regarding the 
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advantages of introducing an uniform fyftem 


throughout the United States. 


Section Seventh. 


On THE ESTABLISHMENT AND ConpDuUCT oF 
THE PARISH oR PRIMARY: SCHOOLS. 


His igitur rudimentis puer in prima imbatus schola, deinde 
bonis avibus ad AL TIORES DISCIPLINAS Conferat sese. 
ERasMus 





aN order to condu& Education on the beft plan, 
itis neceflary that the community be fo convinced 
of its importance, as cheerfully to furnifh every ac- 
commodation.. On the fuppofition, then, that the 
preceding plan be praCticable, the houfes for the pae 
rifh {chools in each county fhould be fuflicienly fpa- 
cious for the ule of the teacher’s family arid alfo to 
accommodate one hundred {cholars. To fuit thefe 
two purpofes, it fhould be built on fuch a plan as to 
have the {chool room feparate from the part afligned 
‘tothe maiter’s ufe. Much alfo would depend on 
having the rooms properly provided with defks, 
feats and places for keeping their books &c. fecure. 
The belt method for feating a room for this purpole 
is, to have it laid out into fmall fingle pews, 


fomewhat fimilar to thefe common in churches; 
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one tifing a little higher than another, fo that the 
loweft be next tothe open area where the teacher 
fits, and the higheft, the moft remote ; but fo as 
that the pupils would all fit with their faces to 
the teacher, having before them a defk fuited 
either for the purpofe of reading on, or writing. — 
One of thefe pews might accommodate a difting 
clafs, and being numbered, each clafs would, with- 
out confufion, regularly place themfelves in their 
own pew. 

In a room large enough to contain one hundted 
icholars, there ought to be three orders of fuch pews, 
withlarge areas or double pews for the teachers’ feats. 
One of thefe might be properly placed at each end 
of the room, and another in thecentre upon the oné 
fide, having the fingle pews for the pupils made, as 
already fhewn, to face their refpedtive teachers: 


Every fuch Primary fchool fhould be fupplied 
witha teacher for every thirty, or at moft, thirty- 
five pupils; and if it were found neceflary that they 
fhould confift of both fexes, the pews would be found 
ufeful in helping to preferve that delicacy and re- 
ferve which they fhould be early taught to preferve 
towards each other. Where, however, it can be 
done, it will conftantly be found eligible to have 


girls educated feparately under a miftrels. 
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| Yn fuch fchools as are here alluded to, it would 





conftitute a very eflential improvement if thé teach. 
er’s wife could affift in the charge and education of 
fuch girls as attended, and particular ‘encourage- 
ment ought to be held out to fuch teachers of the 


Primary fchools as could be fo qualified. Indeed it 








fhould be almoft indifpenfible that the head-matfter 
of every {chool be a married man. His affiftant or 
afiftants fhould be chofen by himfelf; but as the 
prices of inftruction would be fixed to him, fo ought a 
alfo the falary to be nominated which he fhould pay X 
the affitants, in order that fuch as were properly 
qualified might offer. 


Iw the Primary fchools the courfe of inftruction 
fhould be confined to a proper knowledge of the 
Englifh language ; writing, arithmetick and praéti. 
cal mathematics, compleated by fome approved coms 


pend of hiftory and geography. 


From thefe feminaries fhould be excluded not 
only Latin, but alfo the French language, except- 
ing for thofe whofe education was not to be extend: 
ed to a higher flage of the courfe, from the confider- 
ation that the next flage of public inftruction, name- 


ly the County Academies, would accommodate alb 
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who were defigned for a more comprtehenfive fyl- 


tem of education. 


To aflign to each ftage, its own particular parts, 
would alfo tend to fupport a due encouragement 
to the whole, while at the fame time it rendered the 
attention lefs divided. 


In the Primary fchool the firft rudiments fhould 
be taught with care. Firft, it fhould be provided 
with fome large alphabets, printed on. {mall fheets, 
each letter at leaft one inch in length. One of thefe 
theets put ona piece of pafteboard, and properly 
placed, is the eafieft mode of teachiny the letters to 
young children ina publick fchool Having pro- 
cured a frame and a ftand fimilar to a fire-fkreen, let 
the alphabet be placed, with all the children in the 
letters arranged before it. Ifthe firft in order mifs 
the letter, afk the fecond, and fo on to the laft—by 
which means their attention is kept up; and an 
emulation excited, which, if properly managed, has 
the happieft effets. After the letters and points 
are thus acquired, let fpelling tables on a large fcale 
be fixed up and managed in the fame manner; and 
after them eafy leflons of reading, the type being 
gradually diminifhed, till brought to the largeft coms 
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Intrratinc books for children fhould abound 
with eafy reading leflons, and both paper and print 
calculated to entice and facilitate their progrefs. I 
is common with many teachers to employ their pu- 
pils much at fpelling tables; but it will be found 
that children will make much more progrefs by firft 
teaching them to read, and after having read their 
Jeffon to fpell words out of itfuited to their capae 
city, than by confining their attention to long dry 
lifts or arrangements of words and fyllables, hows 
ever fkilfully digefted, 


For this reafon, though Webfter’s Inftitutes 
be excellent ofits kind, yet it would be beft put in- 
to children’s hands after they had made tolerable 
proficiency in reading, ontheplan which has been 
here mentioned. ‘The firft leffons fhould confit 
of monofyllables, and as they became proficients in 
thefe, introducedto fuchas are ftill more and more 
dificult, By adhering to this plan, and carefully 
clafling fuch as are of equal proficiency, caufing 
them, for emulation’s fake, to check each other 
throughout the various claffes, the teacher may in- 
ftruct a clafs of fix or even ten with as much facility 
and more advantage than he could a fingle fcholar. 
Soon as the pupils can read withtolerable eafe and 


readinefs, Webfter’s Inftitutes might be properly 
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imtroduced ; after whichthey ought te be fupplied 
with a vocabulary or pocket dictionary and at leaft 
twice a day geta leffon offpelling, at the fame time 
giving the meaning of the words they fpell without 
the book. If this be done previous to difmiffing the 
fchool, by the whole pupils under each teacher 
whofe proficiency may admit of it, ftanding up in 
order and alternately {pelling and giving the mean- 
ing of the words, obferving to make fuch as err give 
up their place to thofe who are correét, it will be 


found an agreeableand very profitable exercife. 


For the moft advanced reading claffes proper 
books fhould be prepared, There are now extant fe. 


veral good collections in profe and verfe taken from 


the beft Englith authors, but there are none of thei, 


but what might admit of a more judicious arrange- 


ment for the ufe of reading fcholars. 


Tue firft part of fuch colleQions would be 
belt without any verfe pieces, and to cenfilt entirely 
of fragments from the beft hiftorians, and papers 
from the Rambler, Guardian and Spetator, arrang= 
ed fo as that the eafie® fhould come firft, proceed- 
ing from the fimple through all the various {pecies of 
fiyle, concluding withfome pieces of the moft dif 


ficult pronunciation. 
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Tue laft part of the collection fhould confif 
entirely of poetry, both rhyme and blank verfe.— 
The pieces fhould be fo arranged that the fcholar 
might be able to diftingufh the different {pecies of 


poetry and alfo of verfification. 


Tue firft pieces might be all of the paftoral 


kind; the fecond elegiac ; the third dida@ic, and 


the laft heroic or epic :. The nature of thefe feve- 
ral fpecies of poetry fhould be carefully ee: 
by the teachers. 


In the inftrution of fuch claffes, when the 
Jeffon is given out, it ought to be read over by the 
teacher in the beft manner in his power, not only 
with regard to the mere pronanciation, but alfo the 
management of the voice with gracefulnefs and pro- 


>, 


priety- Particular beauties inthe ftyle and fenti- 
ment fhould be pointed out, and fome account of 


this required when the clafs came to read the leffon. 
It would greatly add to the order and regularity of 
the fchool, if the pews were fo made and fituated, 
that each clafs when called upon to give an account of 
their leifons could ftand up in their own pew, with- 


out travelling thro’ the room to get to their teacher. 


Soon as the pupils were capable of reading 


with tolerable accuracy, Englifh grammar fhould 
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be introduced, and writing ; and after confiderable 
progrefs in thefe, arithmetick. In acquiring a pro- 
per knowledge of Englith grammar, let the fcho- 
lar, after having committed the rules to memory, 
Write exercifes, and parfe in the fame manner as is 
practifedin learning Latin. Athe’s Introdudion to 
Lowth’s grammar is well calculated for this purpofe ; 
but asis it does not afford a fufficient number of 
examples for exercifes of falfe grammar, Buchan- 
an’s Englifh fyntax fhould be next introduced- Af 
ter acompetent knowledge of Englifh grammar, the 
pupils fhould be exercifed in copying fome approv- 
ed fpecimene of letters; and occafionally write 
fome of their own compofition. They ought alfo 
to copy deeds, bills, bonds, wills and indentures, 
or any other fpecies of writing, the knowledge of 


which would be ufeful to them in life. 


In teaching arithmetick and fome of the prac- 
tical branches of the mathematicks, the mafter of 
the primary fchool would find it of great advantage 
tomake his pupils carefully commit to memory 
the rulesin the various branches, from fome: well 
chofen fyitem for that purpofe, and rehearfe thefe 
rules oncea week. He oughtto be provided with a 
frame onthe plan mentioned in teaching children 


the letters, and havire claffed the arithmetical fche- 
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Jars, let each clafs alternately ftand up before ‘the 
frame, after having commited to memory their rule. 
Let the teacher, having a blacknened board fixed 
upon the frame, give them examples written with 
chalk, and having afkedthe firft todo the example, 
fhould he be found incapable, proceed to the next, 
and fo on, till each pupil in the clafs, work an ex- 
ample inthis manner. After which, when prepared 
for more difficult examples on the rule,the queftion 
may be wrought out at full length by the teach. 
er in their prefence, and afterwards rubbed off the 
board, and the clafs fet down to work it in the ufu- 
al manner, giving particular commendations to the 
one who does it fooneft and with the greateft accu- 


Tacy. 


TuHeRre is every reafon to believe that this 
method would much facilitate the acquifition of 
arithmetick, and at the fametime be lefs irkfome 


to the teacher than that commonly practifed. 


Ir is too much the cuftom with many teach- 
ers to keep their pupils puzzling over a queftion, 
perhaps for halfa day, without giving them any al- 
fiftance. But, tho’ it be proper, as they advance, 
in the knowledge of any fcience, to habituate them 
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to call forth their own exertions; yet this requires 
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fo be managed in fuch a manner as not to difcour- | 
age, orcheck the ardour oftheir purfuit. Toche- 
rifh and keepup this ardour conftitutes no fmall 


fhare ofthe merit of a good teacher. 


By the ufe of the frame or black board by the 
teacher, and ofthe flate, occafionally, by the {cho- 
lars, they will he enabled tokeep their books, into 
which they copy their work, in the faireft and neat- 


eft manner, and it would be well, as much as pof- 


’ fible, to excite an emulation among them in this 


refpect. 


As the minds of youth muft flag by long at. 
tention to any one fpecies of ftudy at one time, it 
would be beft to introduce, at this ftage of their pro- 
ficiency, aknowledge of hiftory and geography.— 
Some well digefted compend of ancient hiftory 
fhould be ftudied firft, and well impreffed upoii 
the mind by examination. After which Guthrie’s 
general geography and Morfe’s geography of this 
country, if judicioufly taught by maps and globes, 
might not only inftruét them ina proper knowledge 
of geography ; but alfo as much of modern hiftory 
as is neceflary to be acquired at {chool. 


Lrssons of this nature introduced by way of 


relaxation from feverer ftudies, at proper intervals 
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eich day, would be found of the higheft imports 
ance. In thefetheteacher ought to afhift them in 
forming a proper judgment of whatthey read; par- 
ticularly in geegraphy; in contrafting the various 
forms of government, manners and cuftoms ; the 
caufes of the arts and fciences flourifhing under one 
fyftem, and being loft under another ; as alfo how 
to eftimate whatever is moft conducive to the ims 


provement and happinefs of man. 


Nitat has been here obférved, tho’ it be in 
many refpects deficient, yet, may fuflice to afford an 
idea ofthe manne in which the literary courfe of the 
primary fchools ‘may be condued. If other, or 
better, regulations be found neceflary, they will pro- 
periy come under the confideration aad direction of 


the Board of Education. 


Wit regard to imprefling youth early with the 
principles of religion and morality: However imi 
portant this may be, yet, on account of preferving 
that liberty of confcience in religious matters which 
vatious denominations of chriftians in thefe flates 
juftly claim, due regard ought to be paid to this ina 


courfe of publick inffruction. 


Ir would, however, appear to be no infringe- 
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ment of this liberty in its wideft extent for the pub- 
lick teacher to begin and end the bufinefs of the 
day with a fhort and fuitable prayer and addrefs to 


the great fource of all knowledge and inftruétion. 


Ir might, alfo, be highly advantageous to youth, 
and in no refpect interfere with the different religi- 
ous fentiments ofthe community, to make ufe of a 
well digefted, concife moralcatechifm. In the firft 
part of this catechifm fhould be inculcated natural 
theology or the proofs of the exiltence of the Deity 
from hisworks. It mighton this head even extend 
fo far as to fhew the infufficiency of the light of na- 
ture in communicating the knowledge of God and 


confequently the neceflity ofa more exprefs revelation. 
Tue fecond part might properly confit of the 
firft principles of Ethics ; the nature and confequence 


of virtue and vice; and alfo, aconcife view of ceco- 


nomicks and the relative duties. 


Tue third and laft part fhould inculcate, con- 


cifely, the principles of jurifprudence ; the nature of 
civil government, containing a fhort hiftorical view 


o 
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of the rife and progrefs of its various {pecies, and 


particularly, that of the Federal government of 


thefe States. 


Ir may be fuppofed that this would be rather 
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too elevated for the capacities of pupils in the prima- 
ry. fchool; but it may be replied that this would 
depend on the manner in which fuch a collection was 
executed ; which ought to be in the moft concife 
and, at thefame time, moft fimple and perfpicuous 
flyle ; and of alength fuited to their @pacities, whe- 
ther confidered with regard to the particular ref. 
ponfes, or the extent of the whole fyftem. It 1s 
certainly of the higheft importance in a country like 
this, that even the pooreft or moft unin{tructed of its 
citizens be early impreffed with a knowledge of the 
benefits of that happy conftitution under which they 
live, and of the enormity of their being corrupted 
in their right of fuffrage—Ané there is certainly no 
more plaufible way of communicating this knowledge, 
with any lafting effects, than by having it interwoven 


with the moft earlyand general principles ofeducatione 


Iw order to imprefs on the tender mind a rever- 
ence of the Deity; a fenfe of His government of the 
world, and a regard for morals, it might be proper, 
previous to the commencement of their daily ftudies, 
for each pupil who had made proficiency for that 
purpofe, to be conftituted alternately, Orator for 
the day, and to read from the Roftrum a fhort eflay 
on fome fubject of that nature. There have been 
publifhed in three .volumes, RefleGtions by a Mre 
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Sturm a German, and lately tranflated into Englifh, 
one for every day in the year, which might with 


great propriety be read in this manner. 


In thefe Reflections almoft every thing intereft- 
Ing in the philofophy of nature is brought into view, 
adapted to the froft common capacity; while at the 
fame time they are calculated to prefent the moft 
fublime ideas of the Deity, and to excite to the love 
and fiudy of fcience. 


7 
ll 


As thefe may have yet fallen into but few hands, 
in order to fhew how well they are adapted to the 
purpofe here recommended, let the following ferve 


as a {pecimen : 
—-JANUARY IL.— 


Te bleflings grantec to us by God in winter, 


and to which we pay too little attention. 


‘Sf we were to examine the works of God 
‘more eens than we generally do, we fhould 
$¢ find at this feafon many reafons to rejoice in his 
«© soodnefs, and to praife the wonders of his. wil- 
‘ dom.—Few, without doubt, are fo infenfible as 
& not to feel emotions of pleafureand gratitude, when 
é beauteous nature difplays the rich bleflings of God 
é in fpring, fummer and autumn ; but even hearts, 


« the fulleft of fenfibility, are rarely excited to thg. 
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“* fenfation of warm gratitude, when they behold the 
“¢ trees {tripped of their fruit, and the fields without 


4 


** verdure; when the bleak wind whi(tles round 
‘¢ their dwelling, when a chilling cold comes to 
«* freeze the earth andits inhabitants. But isit certain 
that this feafon is fo deprived of the bleflings of 
heaven, and of what is fufficient to. kindle grati- 
«* tude and piety in the heartof man? No, certainly. 
‘¢ Let us only accuftom ourfelvesto be more atten- 
‘6 tive to the works of God, more touched with the 


«« many proofs of his goodnefs towards us, and we 


a 
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fhall find opportunities enough, even in winter, 
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to praife our benefactor. Confider how unhappy 


€ 


r 


we fhould be, if, during violent cold, we had 


oo 


¢¢ neither wood for fire, nor cloaths to keep us warm. 
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* With what goodnels the Lord prevents our wants, 


«¢ and furnifhes us (even in the feafon the moft void 


¢ 


“ 


of refources) with the neceflaries and conveniences 


ay 


‘oflife. When at this moment, we may be enjoy- 
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ing the comfortable warmth of a fire, fhall we not 


bay 


<¢ return thanks to the Lord, who gives us fuel with 
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‘ fuch profufion, that the very pooreft can be fup- 


an 
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‘ plied with it. 
‘Ip it was given to mortals to know the chain 
“ of every thing in nature, how great would be our 


¢ admiration at the wifdom and goodnefs of its au- 
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** thor! But, however incapable we are of forming 
** to ourfelves an idea of the whole of his works, ‘the 
** little we underftand of it gives us fufficient reafon 
** to acknowledge, that the government of God is 
“infinitely wife and benificent, Winter belongs to 
“¢ the plan he has formed. If this feafon did not ex- 
“ift, the {pring and fummer would not have fo ma- 
‘*ny charms for us, the fertility of our lands would 
** much diminifh, commerce would be at an end in: 
** many provinces, and part of the woods and forefts 
** would have beencreated for no purpofe, Confi- 
‘dered in this light, winter is certainly very ufeful, 
** and fuppofing even that its advantages were not fo 
‘apparent, it would be fufficient for us to refleét, 
** that winter is the work of the Creator, as well as 
** {pring and fummer, andthatall which comes from 
** God mutt be for the beft,”’ 


In fome other of thefe RefleCtions the author ac- 
counts for the change of the feafons, and has omit. 
ted fcarce any thing curious or interefting either in 
the planetary fyftem, orin the {tru€ture of the earth, 
or inthe mineral, vegetable and animal worlds; 
uniformly concluding with refleions and fentiments 


of adoration for the great firft caufe of all things. 


Tz reading one of thefe reflections by the 
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Orator for each day, agreeably to the manner ia 
which they are arranged for the days of the year, 
might not only bethe means of communicating much 
knowledge ; but alfo leave the moft happy imprefii- 


ons of piety and moral excellence, 


On the fubject of the primary {chools, and the 
manner inwhich they fhould be conducted, enough 
may have been fuggefted for an Effay of this nature. 
There is, however, {till remaining another confider- 
ation which would greatly tend to enlarge the extent 


of their advantages to the publick. 


In each of thefe {chools, at leaft three promif- 
ing boys, whofe parents could not afford to educate 
them, fhould be admitted at the expence of the parith 
or townfhip to which the fchool belonged. Thecon- 
dition on which thefe boys fhould be received ought 
to be, that their parents fhould agree to have them 
educated for the purpofe of becoming teachers ; fo 
being they difcovered, on trial, parts fuited to that 
profeffion. A few of them who moft diftinguifhed 
themfelves on publick examination, fhould be ad- 
mitted in the county academies, and afterwards 
to the {late colleges and univerfity. This, in the 


courfe of a few years, would train upa proper fup- 


ply of tutors, both mafters and afliftants for the dif- 
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ferent feminaries, and atthe fame time exténd thé 
bleflings of literary inftruction to hundreds who would 
otherwife be deprived of it. Tutors fo educated 
through the different ftages of the hterary courfe, on 
the fame uniform national plan, and under the direé- 
tion of the fame literary board or fociety, would, 
In every point of view, be rendered greatly prefera- 


ble to ftrangers educated under different inftitutions. 


q 


- Section” Kighth. 


On THE CounTY ACADEMIES: 


‘Scilicet ut poffem curvo dignoscere reQum, 
Atque inter Sylvas AcaDEM1 quaerere verum. 


Hor: 


As thefe Academies, agreeably to the plan laid 
down, are to accommodate all the youth in the 
county, intended for amore comprehenfive courfe 
than what has been affigned for the Primary fchools ; 
it is confequently neceflary that in every refpect they 
fhould be founded and conducted on a more exten- 


* 


five {cale. 


Tue plan of the Academy houfes, and the 
manner in which they fhould be endowed under the 


fanction of the refpeCtive ftates, might very property 
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bé referred to the direction of the Literary board. 
The houfes, however, fhould be capacious, well de- 
fiened and accommodated to the purpofe. Befides 
the apartments neceflary for at leaft two matters 
and their families, there ought to be, at leaft, two 
Halls for teaching, two Dining-rooms and two Dor- 
mitories, with an afliftant’s lodging-room to open 
into each, one for the Juniors and another for the 
Seniors. Should it be found neceflary or practica- 
ble that the County Reétors fhould be the chief pro- 
feffors or mafters inthe Academies, proper apart- 
ments fhould alfo be laid out in the building for 


their accommodation. 


Tue teaching halls fhould be pewed after the 
manner of the primary fchools. The one accom- 
modated to the claffical, the other to the mathema- 
tical ftudents. In the extreme end of each there 
ought to be an exhibition room, elevated a few fteps 
above the hall, and feparated from it in front by a 
curtain, fimilarly to a theatre. This room would be 
ufeful in common for the chief mafters to teach in, 
affording a commanding view over the hall. It 
would alfo ferve for a fuitable library, and on occa- 
fions of public examinations would fuit as a flage or 


roftrum, from which the youth would deliver their 
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elocutionary exercifes to the audience accommodats 


ed in the hall. 


WitHovr entering more minutely into the 
plan of a fuitable academy-houfe, it may only be 
obferved farther, in general terms, that it fhould be 
fufliciently capacious to contain all the youth in the 
county, whofe parents or guardians inclined to give 
them a claffical and thorough mathematical educa- 
tion. They fhould be built on a fcale fufficiently 
large to contain at lea two hundred, or two hun- 
dred and fifty ftudents. For, though it might be 
fome years ere they fhould have occafion for accom- 
modations for fuch a number; yet, as the popula- 
tion of the counties and the credit of the fyitem 
increafed, it is probable the number of fludents 


would increafe in proportion. 


BssrpeEs the county rectors, who, it is fuppof- 
ed, might prefide in thefe feminaries, there ought 
alfo to be two principal mafters, with one or two 


° 


afliftants according to the number of pupils. 


In this country, owing chieily to the precarious 

fupply of fchools and the fcattered fituations of the 
Pay 7 

inhabitants, the childhood of life is too often pafled ere 

parents think ferioufly of the education of their child- 


yen. They are in too many places, on thefe accounts, 
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fent to fchool only when the greateft part of the edu. 
cation, intended for them, ought to have been acquire 
ed. This is an error which, as far as poffible, the 
eftablifhment of an uniform fyftem ought to correét. 
The time allotted to the primary fchools fhould 
elapfe at the twelfth year of their age; at leaft of 
all fuch as were intended for being admifhible into 
the county academies; fuch as were not, fhould be 
continued till the age of fourteen. At the age of 
eight, even in rural or feattered fituations, it would 
be fufficiently late to enter the primary {chool, and 
the fpace of four years would be a competent term 
to compleat the courfe affigned to that feminary, 
dv 


fuch as had the advantage of amore contiguous fitu- 


ation might be pr mee for the academy ata {tll 


1S 
earlier age. 


ACGREEABLY to the plan here recommended, 
no pupil fhould be admitted into the county acade- 
my who had not been educated at the primary 
{chool; or if by the parents indulged with a pri- 
vate tutor, without having taken and compleated 
the fame courfe as taught in thofe {chools, and pre- 
{cribed by the literary board. ‘This fhould be afcer- 

tained by a {trict and impartial examination on the 


pupil’s being offered for entrance. 
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WERE this uniformly and generally adhered 























to throughout all the county academies; and were 
it alfo infifted on that no ftudent fhould be admitted 
above twelve, or at mofl, fourteen years of age, i¢ 
might furely have a powerful effe&t in enciting par- 
ents to turn their attention to the education of their 
offspring as foon as they were capable of receiving 
inftruction. It would alfo have the effect, as has 
been elfewhere obferved, of keeping feparate the 
nterefis of the primary fchool and academy, and 
confequently tend more effectually to promote and 


fupport the fuccels of both. 


Tur pupils on admittance to the academy 
would be properly prepared for commencing the 
claffical courfe in Latin and Greek, and, after fome 
knowledge of the former of thefe languages, in 
Mrench and Mathematicks, A correct edition of 
the Grammar taught in this country, under the de- 
nomination of the univerfity Latin grammar, is as 
eligible, upon the whole, as any extant. ‘The youth 
who commence Latin, fhould be clafled according 
to their proficiency; and as foon as any clafs had 
nade fuch proficiency in grammar as to be able to 
decline nouns on the various declenfions, and 
decline verbs through the different moods and ten- 


fes, they ought to be fet to reading and tranilating 
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Corderius. This, however, fhould be chiefly with 
a view to exemplify what part of grammar they had 
acquired; ftill continuing to advance daily in gram- 
mar till they had completed it in allits parts, profo- 
dy excepted. During this time they would have 
read Corderius, Aifop’s fables and Erafmus’s dia- 
logues. Notwithftanding all that has been faid by 
{ome writers on claflical education again{t the ufe 
of tranflations, it would certainly much facilitate the 
progrefs of youth to read thefe three introdu€tory 
little books with literal tranflations. If thefe be ju- 
dicioufly taught, the ufe of them fhould be after- 
wards laid afide, at which time they would be pre- 
pared tor reading Cornelius Nepos. In the reading 
of this excellent little book of biography, the teacher 
ought to explain to rhem the nature and advantages 
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that fpecies of writing. Having by this time 
finifhed their grammar, as far as profody; once or 
twice a day the clafs fhould read Clark’s or Mair’s 
introduction to making Latin; beginning with the 
eafieft leffons, reading the Latin as it fhould be ren- 
dered, each in the clafs alternately, the fecond in 
order obferving to correct the firlt; the third the 
fecond, and fo on throughout the whole clafs; the 
teacher not forgetting to applaud fuch as excelled. 


Arter the book, or the eafieft portion of ex- 
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amples in each rule had been read through in this 
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manner, they might then begin to write it over in 
exerciles, at leaft one each day. When the author 
had been finifhed a fecond time in this manner, 
they might next write fuch exercifes as would re- 
quire them to chufe the Latin words themfelves, 

nd thereby be enabled@to form a judg ment when 
their choice of words and compofition were claflical 
or otherwife. Tocompleat the courfe of writing 


s 


xercifes let them, after thefe already mentioned, 
have fome fele@ fentences or paflages, from the 
profe author they are reading, to tranflate into Eng- 
lifh, and afterwards tranflated into Latin without 
any opportunity of confulting the author, and then 
let their Latin be contrafted by the teacher with that. 
of their author. Some familiar Latin letters, an- 
cient and modern, tranflatedin this manner would 


be found highly ufeful. 


Ir is only on account of obferving at once all 
that is neceflary on the fubje& of writing Latin ex- 
ercifes, that the full courfe has been here brought 
into view. The firft and fecond fpecies of thefe ex- - 
erciles would only be fuited to the clafs reading 
Nepos’s biography. After this little author, Czfar’s 
commentaries on his wars in Gaul and with his 


country might be next read with advantage; not 
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nly on account of the fimplicity of the ftyle, but 
allo that the teacher might enable them to mark 
with reprobation all the perfevering ambition of 


that bold, and, too fuccefsful enflaver of his country. 


Ir would not be too much to affign this pro. 
prefs of the clafs to the fir ft year’s attendance in the 
academy. This however would greatly depend on 
a proper divifion of their time and the order and 
number of the hours of inftruction. For this pur- 
pofe each academy ought to have a bell and the 
hours as pun@ually as the clock obferved both by 


the teacher and the taught. 


Tuxre ought to be two hours ftudy before 
breakfaft, three between breakfaft and dinner, and 
three in the afternoon. Thefe hours fhould be em- 
ployed in fuch a manner as beft tended to expedite 


the general plan. 


Arter the firft year, the claffical {tudentsintend- 
ed for the univerfity, fhould devote one leffon of 
each day to Greek. In order, however, to prevent 
this from embarrafiing them or the teachers, one 
half of them fhould fludy Greek in the forenoon, 
and the other in the afternoon ; by which means, 
the different tutors would be enabled to keep their 


Yt 


efpective pupils equally divided and employed. 
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Wien the proficiency above ftated had beer 
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made, the Latin {cholars, not intended for the uni- 
verfity, might begin French, and {pend their morn- 
ing hours in the ftudy of that languge, and the re- 
mainder of the day equally between their Latin and 
Mathematics ; obferving to accommodate. the hours 


as above mentioned. 


In acquiring a proper knowledge of Latin; 
they ought to read the books already mentioned, 
Salluft and a confiderable part of Livy, with a little 
of Tacitus. It is avery abfurd practice to fet boys 
to reading Latin poetry, till once they are able to 


tranflate any profe author with confiderable facility. 


In this ftage of their courfe they ought to read, 
occafionally, Rollin’s Ancient hiftory and Gold- 
fmith’s abridgment ofthe Hiftory of the Grecian 
and Roman republicks. A certain portion of thefe 
ought to be afligned them for reading in their pri- 
vate chambers, and at an appointed hour ftriétly 
examined on whatthey had previoufly perufed. In 
the claffical library of every academy there ought 
to be at leaft one copy of Potter’s Antiquities of 
Greece, Kennet’s Roman Antiquities and Tooke’s 
Pantheon, to which the ftudents fhould be occafi- 


onally referred for a fuller explanation of ma- 
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ny of the rites, ceremonies, inftitutions, manners 


. 
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and cuftoms of thofe diftinguifhed republicks, than 
might be in the power of the teacher to communi- 
eate as often as they occurred in their reading of the 


various claflicks. 


Av the termination ofthe firft year of the courfe 
in the County Academies, the ftudent being fo far 
mafter of Latin grammar, as to change his ap- 
plication to it during the morniug hours to the ac- 
quifition of Greek grammar ; it would bean objet 
highly worthy the attention of the literary board, 
tofele& the moft defervingly approved grammar 
of thatlanguage. It would, however, be an im- 
provement onevery Greek grammar known to the 
writer of this Effay, ifthe rules were in Engiifh, 
and rendered as concife as poflible. Great eafe 
and advantage have arifen to ftudents of Latin, 
fince the grammar of that language, the examples 
excepted, have been taught in Englifh, and there 
appears no reafon why it would not in an equal de- 


gree facilitate the learning of Greek. 


AT the terminatien ofthe fecond year of this 
courfe, bythe application of the morning hours 
alone to exercifes and grammar, and one half of 
the day, either forenoon or afternoon feffion, to the 
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Latin clafiics, the fudent might be qualified to read 
Latin profe with facility; tranflate, at leaft his 
author for making Latin, with confiderable correct- 
nefs, and alfo have acquired a competent know- 


ledge of the Latin and Greek grammars. 


Own the commencement of the third year, fuch 
proficiency being made ; thofe who were defigned 
for the college or univerfity might properly be in- 
troduced to the ftudy of French for the morning fef- 
fion. One fhort leffon in Latin and another in 
Greek for the one half of the remaing day, and ma- 
thematicks continued for the other, agreeably to 


the plan already fuggetted. 


To fuch as are ir a great meafure unacquainted 
with the education of youth, fo many different fub- 
_jeQs of fludy on the fame day, may appeartoo em- 
barraffing. But experience has not left this fo long 
a fubje@t of mere theory. It can be proved that, by 
a proper divifion of the day, different fubjects of 
fiudy, inftead of embarrafling or retarding the pa- 
pil, tend both to expedite the literary courfe, and 
at the fame time to relieve from that irkfomenels 
which cannot fail to arife from a long attention to 
one fubject. It alfo has the effect of rendering the 
ftudents, fo educated, equally ready in every fubjeé 
of literature to which they have applied. When 








eonduéted ona different plan, how oftendo we find 





youth lofing confiderably their knowledge of one 





language, branch or fcience, cre they have acquired 


another. 






Durine the third year’s feflion at this femina- 





ry, the claffical ftudents fhould begin to read Latin 





to this the rules of 


and Greek poetry. 





profody fhould be carefully committedto memory, 





and the Greek and Latin authors read on the fol- 


lowing plan. 






On the fuppofition that a competent 


fill has been acquired ia Greek and Latin profe, 





let the various kinds or fpecies of poetry an d ve 





Geation be attended to in the fame manner as Was 





recommended in reading Englifh in the primary 





{chools. Agreeablyto this plan the Bucolicks of 





Virgil fhould be read with the Idylls of Theocritus ; 





part of the fele&t odes of Horace with a few from 





Anacreon and Pindar; the Georgics of Virgil with 





Hefiod, and the Aineid with the Iliad of Homer. 





In order alfo to be acquainted with the ftat 





one or two 


of Dramatic poetry among the ancients, 





of the moft celebrated performances in each lan- 





guage might be read ; but it does not appear that a 


long attention tothat fpecies of compolition woul 


be either proper or improving. 
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As almoft all the Latin poets were clofe imita- 
tors of the Grecian bards, it would certainly tend 
highly tothe advantage of claffical literature, fince 
Greek and Latin are generally read together, to 
combine thofe of the fame fpecies of poetry and ver- 
fification; and it would appear firange that this me- 
thod of proceeding has not long ere now been adopt- 


ed in reputable feminaries. 


Ir would not only enable the pupil’to under. 
ftand beth with greater eafe, but alfo qualify him 
for making a critical eftimation of their refpective 


merits, and at the fame time aflord a more clear 


= 


petent knowledge of the fate of the various 


2 


{pecies of poetry and comipolition in thofe languages. 


and com 


In order that the {cholar may be enabled to 
read a few of the ancient poets with a juft tafte, as 


mellas underftand ling ; his knowledge of the prin- 


O 


cipal figures in Rhetoric, firft taught at the primary 
fchools, fhould be revived, and a criticifm on fome 
of the moft diftinguifhed paflages of each author oc- 


pe ually prefcribed as an exercile. 


Tuer mathematical department of the county 
academy fhould be conducted on the fame plan, as 


in the primary {c -hool, Thofe, whofe education 


was not to extend farther than the academy, fhould: 
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be made thoroughly acquainted with all the practi- 
cal branches; theufe of the globes, geography and 
as much of aftronomy at leaft as is connected with 
that fcience. And thofe who were intended forthe 
univerfity fhould be perfe@ly taught the elementa- 
ry parts ; plain and fpherie trigonometry, algebra 
and conic fections, with their application to the high- 


er mathematicks, 


For thofe who had acquired a tolerable know- 
ledge of Euclid’s elements ; and alfo of Greek, it 
might be highly ufeful to demonftrate a few of the 
leading propofitions of each book in the original.— 
‘This would not only more thoroughly imprels them 
onthe mind; but if properly direéted, from the 
accuracy of the mathematical language, would ferve 
the important purpofe of inftru€ting the Greek {cho- 
lar in the corre€t ufe and application of the various 


prepofitions and particles of that copious language. 


As the ftudents in the county academies would 
have made fome progrefs in the primary {chool in 
mathematical {tudies, it may be rationally inferred 
that anattention to mathematicks for one half of 
the day would, during the term of three years in the 
County Academy, render their proficiency equal 


to what has been here flated. But as the claifical 
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ftudents defigned for the univerfity would have 
mathematicks to attend alfo in the State college, 
they would there have an opportunity of purfuing 
their improvement in the fciences founded on them 
{till farther, andon thisaccount, at the expiration 
of the third year, they would have finifhed their 
courfe at the Academy, and be properly prepared 
for entering the State college. Such as were not 
defigned for that feminary might be continued a 


year.or two longer. 


Tie clafflical and mathematical teachers in the 
County Academies fhould have the ac commodati- 
on of the ftudents with Boarding, each to have an 
equal fhare. ‘The prices to be fixed by the State 
Prefident, County Rector, and fuch other patrons 


and vifitors as might be thought neceffary, 


Tu two head matters fhould be obligated to 
keep affiftants in proportion to their number of pu- 
pils fubjeétto the regulations of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Tue office of the County Re@or, who fhould 
alfo prefide in the County Academy, would be not 
only to vifit the primary fchools, on their publick 
examinations, as has been already flated ; but he 


frould alfo, except when abroad on that bufineis, 
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exarhine once a week, or try the feveral claffes, 
whether claflical or mathematical, in the Academy, 
on their proficiency, at the fame time delivering 
them a fuitable leQure on the importance of what was 
the object of their ftudy, accompanied by fuch 
other admonitions and obfervations as would tend 


to their improvement both in literature and condud. 


A Rector’s Hall in the Academy, contigious to 
his own apartments, would be neceffary for this 


purpofe; and it would certainly be'a great encite- 
ment to indaftry if the ftudents found thatthey had 
weekly to fubmit to fuch a revifal of their ftudies. 
The Re&or might alfo occafionally deliver them a 
courfe of lectures on natural, and afterwards on lite- 
rary and civil hiftory, on ancient and modern man- 
ners, and the conduct of life, which in this ftage 
of their courfe would contribute greatly to their im- 
provement, not only in their knowledge of books, 


but of the world. 


PusLic examination fhould be held thrice in 
the year. The firft about the beginning of the new 
year ; the fecond in May, and the third about the 
middle of Auguft. On the two firft, a week’s va- 
cation fhould be allowed, and in Auguft two weeks, 


that being a feafon which requires a little indulgence. 
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Previous tothefe examinations, the youth 
fhould occafionally be prepared in proper exerciles 
of elocution, and after their claflical and mathemati- 
cal examination duringthe day, deliver them in the 
evening, in prefence of their parents, guardians or 
fuch other company as fhould chufe to attend on 
thofe occafions. Having been exercifed in the fame 
manner in the primary fchool on the eafieft leffons, 
in elocution, thofe forthe County Academy fhould 
be adapted to their abilities and proficiency, avoid- 
ing theatrical licentioufnefs,,and ftudying only grace- 
fulnefs, energy and accuracy of pronunciation, 
The county reStor and the two head mafters would 
have to felect fuch pieces as were beft fuited to the 
abilities of the feveral youth, whether natural or ac- 
quired. Should one day be found infuticient to 
go through the bufinefs of thofe examinations, they 
ought to be continued for two or even three days, 
affording to every clafs in the Academy an equal 
opportunity of exhibiting its progrefs. As in the 
primary fchool, fo alfo in the academy, honorary 
prizes fhould be impartially conferred on fuch as 
excelled; and for this purpofe regular catalogues 
fhould be kept by the mafters, of all the youth in 
the Academy, having proper columns oppolite their 
names, fpecifying the authors they were reading, 





















or the progrefs they had made at the end of each 
examination, marking with an afterifm fuch names 
ashad obtained prizes, or had given proofs of 
uncemmoninduitry and application. Thefe eata- 
logues fhould be pat up to publick infpedtion 
at the next fucceeding examination. 


Tue prizes conferred might either confit of 
iuitable books provided for that purpofe, or of a 
piece of green or blue ribbon te be worn on the 
breaft, having flamped on them the name cf the 
Academy, and having the words “ Merui Laudem” 
infcribed on them forthe motto. They might alfo 
be numbered fo as to exhibit different degrees of 
merit or induftry. 


In cOnferring fuch prizes in this or any other 
of the feminaries under the inftitution, it would bé 
beftto pay peculiar attention and refpeé to dili- 
genceand conduct. The youth poffeffed of the bef 
natural genius, and yet averle to application merits 
not publick approbation, at leaft,; in the fame de- 
gree as the proficient by means of extraordinary 


diligent exertions ; tho’ then fome prizes might be 


properly conferred on fuch occafions for fudden and 


extraordinary efforts of genius, yet the general ob- 


ject of them fhould be underftood by the ftudents 
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as a reward for that proficiency which arifes frorm 


habits of perfeverance and induftry. 


Tux proficiency of the ftudents who had com- 
pleated their three years’ courfe at the Academy as 
here laid down, fhouldconfift, in addition to wha¢ 
they had acquired at the primary fchool, in a toler- 
able knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages, 
fo as to tranflate with propriety and eafe either profe 
or verfe, to beableto write Latin, if notclaffieally, 
at leaft grammatically ; a like knowledge of the 
French language ; a tolerable acquaintanee with 


ancient and modern hiftory, geography, with fuch 
a knowledge of profody, Greek and Roman antiqui- 


ties, rhetorick, criticifm and compofition,; as is 
neceflary to read the claflicks with propriety and 


tafte. 


In addition to the rudiments of Mathimatics 
previoufly acquired, they fhould by this time have 
alfo attained a thorough knowledge of Euclid’s ele- 
ments, at leaft of the firft fix and the eleventh and 
twelth books ; Conic feftions, Algebra with its aps 
plication to Geometry, and plain and {pheric Trigos 
nometry- Such ftudents as were to be prepared for 
immediate bufinefs, and, as already fuggefted, not 


intended for the State college, might receive a lels 
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fcientific courfe of mathematics, fo that they could 
devote more of their {tudies to the ufeful or practical 
branches. It might be neceflary that fuch continue 


a year longer at the County Academy. 


Turoucu the whole of the term allotted tothis 
feminary, it would be proper, occafionally, to give 
the ftudentsa view of what conftituted the compleat 
fcholar and man of fcience. It is often found very 
difcouraging to youth that they have laboured for 
months at fome of the moft abitrufe elements of fci- 
entific inftruétion, without being able to judge of 
their utility to their future acquifition. ‘This office 
would with great propriety belong to the Reéor, 
who, in his weekly leCtures, as already fuggefteds 
fhould occafionally exhibit that connection which 
fubfilts between \the feveral departments of know- 
ledge, and the dependence which the higheft or 
moft ufeful arts have on the elementary branches of 
{cience. 

SucH a view, it may be reafonably prefumed, 
would prompt the ftudent to proceed with greater 
alacrity, whileat the fame time it would ferve to 
throw light on the darkeft and moft difagreeable 
parts of his literary courfe. 

Or the three boys admitted into each of the 


primary {chools, at the expence of the publick, on 
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compleating their courfe, each County Academy 
fhould receive at leaft five of fuch as difcovered the 
belt genius and difpofition for literary inflrudtion, 
on the conditions formerly foecified. But it would 
be bef to have it entirely unknown to the fludents 
in general, or evento thefe youths themfelves, at 
leait inthis lage of their progrefs, what were the 
terms of their admittance, or that they were on any 
other foundation than their fellow fludents. Five 
of fuch pupils, admitted into each County Academy 
in the ftate, and feleCted from thofe who difcovered 
the beft abilities and moft amiable difpofitions 
throughout the different parifh {chools, waquld, aa 
has been already hinted, train wp an adequate num- 
ber oi teachers to fupply every vacancy in the whole 
Jyftem. Even fuch as could not be admitted inta 
the County Academies would have acquired as much 
at the primary fchools as would render them highly 
ufeful to fociety and to themfelves ; and by admitting 
fuch as difcovered the brighteft genius into the State 
College and: National Univerfity, an ample field 
would be offered even the poorelt in fociety, for ex. 
ertion in diterary improvement and the attainment 
of whatever can tend to call forth the moft diftin. 


yt 


iifhed merit, e ay conducive to their own hap; 
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pinefs and that of the e community. 
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Section Ninth. 


On Exercists or AMUSEMENT DURING THE 
TERMS OF RELAXATION FROM STUDY. 





——Sunt etiam nonnulliacuendis puerorum ingeniis non 
inutiles Lutus. 
QUINTIL. 


Previous to entering on the fubje& of the State 
Colleges, it may be proper to make a few obferyati- 
ons onthe manner in whichthe youth fhould con- 


duc themfelves in the hours of relaxation. 


Durine thefe hours they are indeed feldom at 
a lofs for fubjects or exercifes of entertainment.— 
Some of thefe, however, are certainly more eligible 
than others, and have a greater or lefs tendency to 
give the mind a frivolous or effeminate bias on the 
one hand, or if well chofen, a manly and vigorous 
tefolution on the other. All playful exercifes of the 
latter caft, if moderately indulged, are falutary to 
youth. Swimming is an almoft indifpenfible quali- 
fication, and the fituation which affords a fafe op- 
portunity of their acquiring it, isin fo far entitled 
toa preference. Itisaduty not unworthy the cares 
fultutor to point out to youth from time to time as 
they advance in years, the proper diverfions, exer- 
cifes and amufements fuited to thofe of their years, 


and views in life. On every fpecies of gambling 
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they fhould be taught to look with not enly con. 
tempt, but abhorrence, and to view all exercifes 
perverted by that fpirit as the feminaries of corrup- 
tion, as calculated to blaft the faireft feautures of the 


human mind. 


THEIR recreations, however, fhould be laid 
under no reftraint, until their underftandings be 
convinced that it is falutary; becaufe their amufe- 
ments ceafe to be fuch, ifthey are not free and vo- 
Juntary. Exercife and temperance are neceflary both 
for the vigour of body and mind, and to thefe im. 
portant ends ought even their recreations to be direat- 
ed. With fuch they ought to have fuflicient time to 
fatisfy themfelves evento fatigue, and fuch mufcu; 
lar exertions as fhould tend to promote the growth, 


hardinefs and f{trength of the body. 


ALTHOUGH, in general, it might be mee pro- 
per to leave youth to the choice of fuch diverfions 
as were moit agreeable to them, efpecially while at 
the primary {chool; yet on their advancing in years, 
and after having entered the County Academy, it 
might be fuggefted to them that even their amufe. 
ments fhould difcover fome marks: of their improve- 
ment, apd progrefs in knowledi¥e, 


Ar this {tage of their urodeiiee. then, if 
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would certainly conftitute a very effential part of ine 
ftruGion if, during their recreative hours, they 
fhould be taught the manual military exercife, with 
all the marchings and manceuvres in the practice of 
that art. ‘This extended to every County Academy 
in the United States, while it occafionally afforded 
a very agreeable exercife and amufement to the 
youth, would alfo train them up to the capacity of 
being ferviceable to their country. The very exercife 
would infpire them, at that age, with fuch patriotic 
fentiments, and accomplifh them with fuch military 
adroitnefs, as might be one day of the higheft ad- 
vantage to the nation. 


Ir is only from the idea of the eftablifhment of 
a general Uniform Plan of Literary InftruGtion 


throughout the United States that this mode of di- 
recting the amufements of the youth, can lay claim 
to general approbation. Confidered, however, in 
this view, it would at leaft be entitled to the attenti- 
on of the Board of Education who by the direétion of 
government might extend it to what degree fhould 
be thought moft falutary, both for the youth as indi- 


viduals, and the interefts of the community. 


It perhaps would not be moft advifeable to put 


arms into the hands of the youth for the purpofe of 
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learning the manual exercife. Sham guns with tin 
barrels and ramrods, fo made as #o ¢e//, when they 
exercifed; would be cheap and anfwer the purpofe 
fo far, as well as teal ones. ~ On occafions of pubs 
lick examinations, there might alfo be a review of 
their military manceuvres; which, were no other ad- 
vantage to be the confequence, would at leaft teach 
them habits of moving and walking upright and with 
graceful eafe and dignity. It might not, probably, 
be difficult to procure a perfon in the vicinity of 
each Academy, capable of inftru@ting them in fuchi 
difcipline; it would be moft eligible, however, could 
it be done by fome one of the afliftant tutors iff 


the feminary. 


a 


SeGtion Tenth. 


On THE STATE CoLLEGES. 





—Et ztas altioribus Jum Difciplinis debjtay in Schéla 
minore fubfideat. 





QUINTIL. 


As has been elfewhere obferved, it isafavourable 
circumiftance for the eftablifhment of an uniform 
plan of National Education, that in almoft every 
State of the Union, a College has been inftituted on 
a liberal fcale. Such States as have not yet been 
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able to found fuch feminaries, it is to be hoped, 
may alfo be foon in a condition to follow the excel: 


lent example of their brethren. 


Ir does not appear that it could operate contras 
ry to the interefts of thofe colleges to adopt an uni- 
form plan of Education under the dire@tion of a Li. 
terary Board. Should fome fuch plan, as has been 
here partly fketched, be adopted, a competent num- 
ber of ftudents ought to attend the colleges from 
their own refpective ftates. But whether it would be 
beft toreftrict the youth of each ftate to their own 
college, or toallowthem to attend wherever they 
might prefer in a different ftate, fo as to havea 
change of air and climate, would require the mature 
deliberation of the Government, and the Board of 
Education, The privilege however of attending 


any State College the parents might prefer, could 


not, confiftently with the claims of natural liberty, be- 


denied ; and it does not appear that it could militate 

againit the general plan, in as far as concerned the 
mode of education, as that and alfo the terms of ad. 
| mittance, both with regard to the proficiency of the 
pupils and the prices of boarding and gpftions fhould 
be perfectly the fame throughout the diferent Cok 


leges. 
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iv ought, however, to be an important object of 
attention with every State Legiflature, to patronize 
and encourage, by ali proper means, the Col- 
leges and Seminaries of their refpective States; and 
were this done, could they be once brought to be as 
jealous of their Literary as of their. National cha- 
racter, it would be feldom, except on account of 
health, that parents would incline to place their 


fons at the feminary of a different ftate. 


TiosE Colleges being properly endowed ; pro- 
vided with a principal and profeflors, and in every 
a refpect prepared for the reception of ftudents from 
ae the County Academies, they ought to be admitted 


only on the following confiderations :— 


Frast, That they fhould have previoufly gone 
through the courfe of education preferibed by the 
Primary fchool and County academy ; or if inftructed 
by private tuition, that their progrefs fhould be 
equal to, and on the fame plan with, fuch as were 


taught at thofe feminaries. 


SuconpLy, That none, educated either pub- 
lickly or privately, fhould be admitted, but fuch as 
on publick examination fhould give fatisfaction both 
‘1 their claffical and mathematical proficiency. 
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TurrpLy, That all ftudents in the State Col 
leges fhouldat leaft be intended for a triennial courte, 
which, as nearlyas poflible, ought to be from the 
clofe of the fifteenth till the expiration of the eight- 


eenth year of their age, 


Tus courfe of literary inftruGion fhould be 
fuitably and progreffively adapted to the time or 
number of years. During the firft year’s feflion the 
ftudies of each day fhould be divided between the 
Greek, Latin and French languages, and mathema- 
ticks, But the plan of reading thefe claflicks fhould 
be, in fome refpects, different from what was pur- 
fued in the Academies. It might be neceflary for 
the profeffor to read only a fmall portion of each au- 
thor, and that rather from a view to criticilm on 
that {pecies of compofition, than the acquifition of 
the language, in which by this time the ftudent 
ought to be a tolerable proficient. Exercifes from 
this view ought to be frequently prefcribed in all 
thefe languages, and critical eflays on particular 
paffages occafionally required from every fludent 
without exception. One half of the hours afligned 
to ftudy each day fhould, during this feflion, be {pent 
in thefe exercifes of claffical criticifm, and the re- 
maining devoted to the completion of the mathema- 


tical courfe ; in fuch a manner as fhoula be pret 
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ribed by the Literary Board. The elementary 
parts of mathematicks being acquired at the Acade- 
my ; during this feflion the ftudents fhould be in- 
troduced to the moft ufeful practical branches, com- 
prehending menfuration of various kinds 3, furveying 


and navigation, gunnery and fortibeatt an 


On one day, in each week, which might pros 
bably be moft fuitable on Saturday, the Principal 
having all the ftudents aflembled in thé common, or 
moft fpacious Hall of the College, thould de- 
liver to them a fuitable leture on morals and con- 
duct, illuftrating the effects which education ought 
to have on them ; demanding alfo anaccount, from 
ne of the ftudents as he might chufe, an account of 

eir proficiency thro’ the whole week. Though it 
would be impofhible to interrogate the whole in this 
manner, yet were a few different individuals fo ca- 
echifed each publick hall day, every one would be 
led to expect that it might poffibly fall to his lot, 
and confequently would be led to makethe neceflary 


Pp re 2paration. 


ErrHer the Principal or Profeffor of claffical 
learning or belles lettres fhould, occafionally on 
fiated-days, during this feffion, deliver a courfe of 
lectures on the hiltory of Literature ;. the manners 


and cultoms of the Greeks and Romans ; and tas 
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wards the end of the feffion, on tafte, criticifm and 


compofition, 


A Lecture of an hour’s length would be fufi- 
cient every fecond day; the ftudents fhould take 
notes, and, on the day on which there was no lec. 
ture, that hour fhould be fpent by the profeflor in 
examining them on the fubjeGt of the lait leture. 

Tie mathematical profeffor, in like manner, 
fhould have, each week, fome hours allotted for re- 
capitulation. It is effentially neceflary, in order to 
imprefs literary, and efpecially mathematical fub- 
jects, on the minds of youth with lalting advantage, 
that their memories be frequently exercifed in the 


repetition of what they have already attained. 


Iw order that the ftudents in the State Colleges 
fhould have time to mix a little in fociety, fee their 
friends and know fomething of the world as well 
as books, the vacation between each feflion fhould 
be extended toa longer duration than in the primary 
fchool, or county academy. They might from thefe 
views properly open the firft of September and clofe 
the laft of June each feflion, allowing alfo a fhort 
vacation of two weeks always at the beginning of 


the new year. 
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In the fecond feflion of this courfe, the fiudents 
in their morning hours fhould compleat their courfe 
of claffical reading and criticifm during the firft half 
of the feflion, and in the other half be introduced to 
a concife view of rhetoric, logic and moral philofo- 
phy, during the forenoon ftudies ; and continue 
through the whole of their courfe in the evening 
hours the compleat atrainment of mathematicks, 
and particularly in this feflion geography by the ufe 
of the globes ; the laws of motion, the mechanical 
powers, and principles of aftronomy. During this 
feflion alfo, on the fame plan as inthe preceeding, lec- 
tures both by the Principal and Profeflors adapted to 
the feveral fubjeCis of ftudy would become {till more 
neceflary ; would afford the ftudents fome kind of 
relaxation irom the intenfity of clofe and retired ap- 
plication, and tend alfo to animate them to proceed 


with greater alacrity and emulation. 


As Rhetoric to a certain degree had been in- 
troduced at an earlier ftage of the literary courfe it 
would now require only a brief attention. Logic 
would only be neceflary in as far as it explained the 
feveral powers and operations of the human mind ; 
and for this purpofealong with a compend of logic 
fhould be read Lock’s admirable Efflay on the hu- 


man underftanding ; and Bacon’s Novum Organum, 
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it might be fufficient to give the fiudent a view of 
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the ancient modes of Socratic and {cholaftic reafon. 
ing ; but his time ought to be confidered as two pre- 
cious to be fpent in acquiring a knowledge of all the 
logical laws or forms of the fyllogifm.™ A thorough 
knowledge of Euclid’s Elements is preferable to the 


beft fyftem of Locic that ever was taught. 


Morat Philofophy, under the feveral views 
of Natural Theology, Giconomicks and Jurifpru- 
dence, would afford much entertainment and inftruc- 
tion ; but it does not appear that in a feminary of 
literary education, any farther attention to it is ne- 
ceflary than what fhould inculcate a fcientific view of 
it in all its parts. The ftudy of the various moft 
approved fy{tems of moral philofophy may be more 
properly affigned to the fhades of domeftie reading 
‘andretirement. From this confideration it is pre- 
fumed that in the laft five months of this fefhon the 
ftudent may have acquired a competent view of lo- 
eic and moral philofophy, during the morning hours 


of each day. 


Tiroucuour every part of this courfe, and 
on every leading or moft important fubject, the itu- 
dents fhould be required to write and produce Ef 


fays, which at proper feafons fhould be partly read 
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and criticifed by the principal and profeffors, as well 


with regard to the matter as the manner of compo- 


fition. 


As youl in purluit of literary knowledge can 
not be too much exercifed in compofing ge 


fuch exercifes fhould be prefcribed as prize eflays to 
be determined or adjufted at the clofe of each feffion. 
Such as obtained the prize might be fpoken or read 
before the literary characters of the State, the pa- 
trons of the College, and what other audience might 


be aflembled on thofe occafions. 


Tue prize eflays or differtations fhoul d, ina 
publick feminary, be as various as the different fub« 
jects of ftudy ; fothatan ample field for excellence 
and emulation fhould be afforded to thofe of every 
defcription of genius and proficiency in claffical, cri- 


tical, mathematical and philofophical reading. 


On the opening of the third and laft feffion of the 
courfe of this feminary, the ftudents would be pre- 
pared for turning the chief part of their attention to 
Natural Philofophy. A concife fyftem of it, in all 
its parts, fhould be taught experimentally during 
this feffion, at leaft fortwo hours each day, anda 
fuitable apparatus fhould be provided for this pur- 


pole. Each State College fhould alfo have an ob- 
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fervatory ahd a proper apparatus for making aftros 
nomical obfervations. 


OccastonaLty during this feflion the pro- 
per profeflors fhould continue leGtures on the va- 
rious branches formerly acquired; and each ftudent 
defigned for the National Univerfity fhould be pre- 


pared for taking a Batchelor of Arts’ degree. 


TuoucH Natural Philofophy ought principally 
fo engage the attention during this year, yet the 
itudent ought carefully to attend, at the proper hours, 
on the profeffor of claffical learning and belles let 
tres, and alfo on the profeflor of mathematicks, in 
order to be perfected in the higher branches efpeci- 
ally as they are fubfervient to the more ufeful, as 


well as the more fublime, {ciences. 


AT the end of the courfe, fuch as intended to 
ftand candidates for a diploma or degree fhould 
give in their names to the principal, who, after an 
impartial and ftric&t examination in the clafficks and 
various {ciences, fhould confer on them their de- 
prees according to the ufual forms. But in order to 
promote the interelts of, and give the greater dignity 
to, the National Univerfity, no degree higher than 
that of Batchelor of Arts fhould be conferred at any 


ef the State Colleges. 
TT 
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As youth advance in years, their amufements 
fhould proportionably become more manly and dig- 
nified ; fo that while at this feminary, I would have 
the recreative hours of their firft feflion fpent in 
learning to dance, and in acquiring a polifhed ad- 
drefs in converfation and manners. It would appear 
that the profeffion of teaching dancing, might be 
extended toa much more important degree of dig- 
nity as wellasddvantage, at a feminary of publick 
snfiruétion, thanit commonly is in the domefticfcenes 
of fociety. This is not to be underftoad as infinu- 
ating that the Dancing matter’ fhould be more ref- 
pected than any other teacher or profeilor. ‘This is 
already what the flippant airs and forward addrefs 
of the greater part of thefe gentry too. generally fe- 
cure them from fuch as are difpofed to be more cap- 
tivated with external appearances than inward. me- 
rit. But what is here defigned to be inculcated ts, 
that it would be a great acquilition to a place of 
publick inftruction, could fuch tutors be procured, 
as would teach dancing, apolithed addrefs. in con- 
verfation, and alfo the proper attitudes, eeftures and 

nétions in elocution.. 
On the fecond feffion at this feminary, the flu- 
dents’hours of amufement, which from the courfe here 


inid down could not be many, might be properly fpent 





[ 


in learning mufie, and on the third feffion, mufie 


ray | 


and fencing. Were proper mafters in teaching thefe 
. feveral ornamental accomplifhments conftantly pro- 
eured and patronifed, it is prefumed that the ftu- 
dent would, at the expiration of this courfe, be 
properly qualified either for purfuing his literary 
courfe to the very higheft ftage of improvement at 
the National Univerfity; or to commence his in- 
tercourfe with the world as a fcholar; a man of 


bufinefs, ora gentleman, 


Section Eleventh, 


On THe NatTrioNaL UNIVERSITY: 


Quid enim Munus Rerreupnic® majus meliusve afferre 
possumus quam si docemus atque erudimus JuvENTUTEM? 


CICERO. 


"Lure appears to be no object on which a 
great, extenfive, and enlightened, Commonwealth 
could with more propriety and jultice exhibit, even 
to fome degree of excefs, its munificence, than in 
founding, endowing and fupporting a fuitable feat 
of national improvement in literature and eruditi- 
on. Obje&tsof publick profperity in manufactures, 
commerce and inland navigation have every claim 


to publick and private patronage and encourages 
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mert ; but even thefe are furely of no more thas 
ieepncaiys importance, when compared with what 
is effential, in elevating, enlightening, and dignify. 
ing, thehuman mind. As far as the mental pow- 
srs Of man and the means necefiary to ftrengthen, 
encreafe and envigorate, thofe powers, are fuperior 
to mere bodily endowments and the means of pam- 
pering thefe; fo far ought inftitutions for mental 
improvement to be encouraged, as fuperior to every 


ather confideration or fabje@t of publick advantage. 


To found, however, a National Univ erfity on 


any other plan, than as the confummation of fome 
{ach fyftem as the preceeding, would be in a great 
nealure to circumf{cribe its advantages to the com- 


munity. 


Sucu a Univerfity could with propriety be 
culated for inftruGtion in the higher depart. 


ments of literature, and vain would be the effects 


of fending vouth to fuch a feminary without due 


&. 
ra) 4 


Ir is owing tothis negle@, that fo many of the 
Univerfities in Europe have been fo ineffe@tual and 
fruitlefs in their general operation, as they have hi- 
ierto proved, Such as attend after a proper pre- 


reaped allthat advantage from 
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them they have expected; while‘fuch as were admit. 
ed when deftitute of due qualifications, have pafled 
through the fyftems of inflruction, and remained 


nearly as ignorant as when they commenced. 


But a Nationa: Univerfity, placed at the head 
oi the foregoing plan, and connected with every 
branch or feminary of the general fyfem, would 
tend, not only to finith or confummate the whole 
literary courfe, but alfoto confer upon it that na- 
tional dignity and importance, which fucha combi- 
nation of public patronage and intereft would juft- 
ly expect and merit. It would thus conftitute the 
fountain head of {cience, that centre to which all 
the literary genius of the commonwealth would 
tend; and from which, when matured by its inftruc- 
tive influence, would diffufethe rays of knowledge 
and {cience to the remoteft fituations of the United 


gove ronment. 


CoNnsrIDERED in this point of view, and the 
different feminaries conneéted with it, it would re- 
femble that great fource and centre of light to the 
Natural world which, together with the primary 
and fecondary bodies enlightened and preferved by 
its Influence, form that wonderful, that harmoni- 

us fyftem, which juftly excites our adoration of 


him, who is the great fource of all knowledge. 
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Tre local fituation of the National Univerfity 
ought to be centrical, and well chofen with regard 
to healthinefs and convenience. It might be of ad- 
vantage in lomerefpects to it, to be contiguous te 
thefeatof government, in order that the youth, 
having an opportunity of occafionally -feeing the 
Grand Council of the nation, fhould be animated by 
that patriotifm which they intheir turn might on a 
future day be called upon to exercife for their coun- 
try. 

THER contiguity alfo to the collected wifdom 
and xefpectability of the legiflative body might, 
when confidering themfelves as almoft fituated un- 
dertheirinfpection, be the means of enciting them 
to that laadable emulation which is fo conducive 


to literary improvement. 


Burtho’ it might be moft eligible that the fitu- 
ation of fuch a feminary be contiguous to the feat of 
government, itdoes not appear that it ought to be 
within the confines of a great or populous city. In 
thefe in general, there abound too many fcenes of 
feduation, too many examples of profligacy, and 
too many opportunities of vicious corruption. A 
few miles diftance from fuch a city and alfo from 
the feat of government might oceafionally afford 


all the advantages both offered, without fubjecting 








the youth to any danger of acquiring difrefpect for 
the one, or being feduced by the temptations of the 


other. 


Tre Univerfity buildings, in magnitude and 
ftyle of archite@ture, ought to be fuitable ia every 
refpe&t to the important purpofes for which they 
were defigned, and alfo to the character and dignity 
of the nation. ‘The fuitable plan and extent of thefe 
buildings, would properly come under the directi- 
on of the general government and Board of Educa- 
tion, It may not, however, be inconfiftent with the 
defign ofthis Effay to throw out a few hints even 


with regardto thefe accommodations. 


Tur following are the principal buildings that 
fhould be comprifed under the general plan : Pro- 
per apartments for the Prefident and Vice Prefident 
of the Univerfity, and contiguous to thefe a great 


room or hall for the faculty of profeffors to affemble 
in, on the bufinefs ofthe Uniyerfity ; in which al- 


{o the ftudents fhould be matriculated and the feve- 
ral degrees conferred after the proper examination 


by the faculty. 
‘Tiere ought to be alfo a very large and {pa- 


éious Poblick Hall, fufficiently capacious to con- 


tain, on proper occafions, all the fludents of the 
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Univerfity ; the faculty of profeffors, and alfo any 
refpectable aflemblage of fpectators or audience 
that might occafionally be introduced. 


A commodious, well defigned and fitted-out 


ota » TY ee TY 1 + sh ro - tet bet 
clafs-room, for the profeffor of each particular Art 


ox Science, would be neceffary, furnihed with 


L, 


luitable pews, properly arranged and numbered : 
and alfo with a refpetable defk or pulpit for ie 


profefior, together with fuch ne or other recep- 
tacles for books, and fuch other apparatus as would 


ec 


be neceflary for him during the hours of inftru@ion. 


CoNVENIENT houfes or “ii fhould 
alfo be provided for all the various profeffors in’ 
the arts and fciences, andit might be moft etigible, 
that each of their clafs-rooms fhould be contiguous 
to, or adjoining, their private apartments- A ftew- 
ard’s houfe would alfo be neceffary, in which de- 
partment of the buildings it would be requifite to 
have a competent number of kitchens and {pacieus 
dining-rooms, and overthefe, lodging rooms for the 
ftudents. Under the dire&tion of the fteward, but 
fubjeé&t to the authority and government of the 
faculty, the ftudents fhould be accommodated 
with boarding and lodgings. Under the Steward 


there ought alfo to be a Chamberlain, whofe office it 
fhould be, by the aid of his fervants, to keep all 
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the Halls, clafs-rooms and lodging-rooms clean, in 


good order and fupplied in the winter with fire, cana 


dles, or whatever elfe fhould be neceffary. 


Tue buildings fhould alfo comprehend a houfe 
for a Publick Library, a Mufeum, and alfo proper 
apartments for thofe who taught the ornamental 
arts, efpecially a Hall for Painting, another for 
Mufick, and athirdfor Statuary. It might alfo, in 
afeminary of this kind, be ufeful to introduce fome 
of the moft ingenious of the mechanical arts. A 
Printer of the very firft abilities and reputation 
could not be difpenféd with, who fhould be fur- 
nifhed with proper accommodations for carrying on 
that bufinefs, and who fhould keep a book-fhop 
well fupplied with fuch books and ftationary as 
would be neceffary for the fludents attending the : @ 
Univerfity. 


Tue front or elevation of the Univerfity build- all 
ings would from this view be properly defigned for = 


iif 

“e © ge 
accommodating the prefident ‘and vice prefident ; ra 
the large hall or room for the faculty to meet in on eo 
the bufinefs of the Univerfity, and alfo for the | 


great Publick or Common Hall, for accommodat- 
ing occafionally the whole Wniverfity. 
WU 
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Tur feveral Profeffors’ houfes, with their ref 
pective clafs-rooms fhould, in the manner of wings, 
extend rere-wards, fo as that, being at right angles 
with the front-building, oneach end, they together 
with it would form three fides of a fquare of build- 
ings. ‘They fhould however be fet at a diftance fo 
remote, thatthe inner area formed by them, fhould 
be fafficiently, capacious for the following plan of 


buildings: 


Ar the breadth of one hundred feet from each 
range of that fquare in the area, another fhould be 
built for the accommodation of the fteward and 
chamberlain, the neceflary kitchens, dining rooms 


and lodging rooms for the ftudents. 


Wituin this fquare; at a proper diftance 
fhouldbe a third, which would neceffarily be di- 
minifhed in itsdimenfions, for the accommodation 
of theteachers of the ornamental arts, with their 
refpeCtive Halls, and alfo for the Printing-office 
and book-fhop. On the moft central part of thé 
buildings a magnificent fleeple fhould be erected 
with a proper bell. On the top fhould bea cupola 
or dome fit for an Obfervatory, and fufficiently 
large to admit of an Aftronomical apparatus in the 


firtt fiyle ofimprovement. 
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Tue fmoke, however, arifing from the fur- 
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rounding buildings might be found an obftrution 
to this part of the plan. In this cafe the fteeple 
might terminate with afpire, and an obfervatory 
would have to be erefted fomewhere contiguous te 
the Univerfity. 


On the fourth fide of the external fquare allot- 
ted to the various profeffors of the fciences, belag 
oppofiteto the front, might be erected buildings 
for the Library, Mufeum, &c. Exactly in the 


middle of each fide of each of thefe three fquares 
of building fhould be a publick or common entrance, 


arched over fo as not to intercept the range, and 
on each an iron gateto be fhut precifely ata certain 
fixed hour at night. That onthe front fhould be 
ornamented in a magnificent ftyle, having on the 
upper part of the gate on each fide, in baffo releivo, 
the Arms of the United States. 


Tue reafon that the various profeffors’ houfes 
have, on this fketch of a plan, been afligned to the 
outfide fquare is, that they would find themfelves, 
with refpe& to gardens and other conveniences, 
moft advantageoufly and comfortably fituated in that 
manner ; and would alfo thus form an inclofure 
round the youth lodgedin the inner fquares of the 
buildings, fo that when proper order and regulati- 
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ons were maintained, there fhould be no egrefs or 
ingrefs after a fixed hour at night, without the know- 
ledge of fome of the profeffors The cenfor gene- 
ral ought alfo to vifiteach room, at a certain hour 
and report the abfent. 

In the rear of the building fhould be an am- 
ple enclofure for walks and place of recreation for 
the ftudents. Here alfo fhould be a Botanical gare 
den, containing a houfe for the gardener, and a 
{ummerhoufe hall for the purpofe of lecturing upon 
that feience. A building for a chemical laboratory - 
and lecturing hall fhould be alfo ereéed in this en. 
clofure, as being better fecured againft accidents 


than if conneted with the Univerfity buildings. 


In fome celebrated Univerfities, it is allowed 
the Profeffors to board a few ftudents each, gene- 
tally the fons of perfons of diftin@tion who can af- 
ford to pay an extraordinary price for that privilege. 
Such itudents, building upon their intimacy and 
imtereft with the profeffors, commonly aflume te 
themfelves afupefcelious condu@ to their fellow 
ftudents, and confequently excite, and too often 
juftly, a fpirit of jealoufy, efpecially in every gene- 
ral competition for literary prizes or diftinétion. 

Iw order effectually to remove every jealoufy 
of this nature, all ftudents atthe National Univers 
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fity ofthe United States fhould be, with refpect to 
publick accommodations, ona footing of im partial 
equality, and the feveral profeffors prohibited from 
boarding or lodging any in their families. Any 
profeffor detected in atts of partiality from pecuniary 
or corrupt motives, or indeed on any confideration, 
fhould be immediately divefted of his office, and 
acculations of this nature fhould be attended toby 


the Board of Education. 


Tue faculty of the National Univerfity fhould 
bean incorporated body, invefted with proper au- 
‘thority to make laws and regulations refpecting the 
government of the Univerfity and for preferving 
peace and order through all its departments. It 
would, however, feem‘advifeable that this learned 
body, as well as the profeffors in all the other femi- 


naries, fhould be amenable to the Board of Education. 


A Principal of the higheft literay character and 
well difpofed to the office of inftru€tion ; and alfo a 
Vice Principal or chancellor of the fame defcription, 
fhould be placed atthe head of this Univerfity, fup- 
ported by fuch falaries as were fuited to the dignity 
of their office, 


THER & ought to bea Profeffor of claffical learn- 


ing or belles lettres and compofition; a profeflor 
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of Latin and Roman antiquities; a profeffor of 
Greek and Grecian antiquities ; a profeffor of He- 
brew and Oriental languages ; a profeffor of rheto- 
ric, logicand moral philofophy ; a profeffor and 
affiftant profeflor of natural philofophy ; a profeffor 
of mathematicks ; a profeflor of aftronomy; a 
profeffor of hiltory and chronology; a profeffor of 
law and the principles of government, and a profeffor 
of elocution and oratory. Lefides thefe, the various 
profeffors in the medical department, and alfo the 
profeflors of the various ornamental arts, would 
compofe that re{pectable faculty to whom tlte import- 
ant charge of this feminary fhould be entrufted un- 


der the direction of the Literary Board, 


Aut thefe different profeffors fhould have fixed 
falaries, fo that their fupport fhould not depend on 
the precarious attendance of many or few ftudents 


in the refpedtive {ciences or arts which they profeffed. 


THE principal of the Univerfity fhould have 
proper and regular accounts kept of the money 
received from all the different ftudents for their 
boarding and infiruction, which fhould be added 
annually to the funds raifed for fupporting the infti- 
tution. Thefe and all other regulations of the fame 
nature under the fanGion of government fhould fall 
to the direction of the Board of Education. 
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Ir the admiflion only of properly prepared {tu- 
dents into the flate colleges has with propriety been 
recommended on this plan, {till more ftri@tly ought 


this to be attended to in the National Univerfity. 


In order to maintain the intereft of the ftate 
colleges, as well as the Univerfity, no ftudent fhould 
be admitted into the latter, but fuch as brought a 
diploma or degree from the former, fo being they 
were citizens of the United States ; and if foreign- 
ers, withouta proficiency, on ftrict examination, 
in claflical and mathematical learning, equal to thofe 
who had gone through their courfe at the ftate col- 
leges. 


On the entrance of every ftudent, on the con- 
ditions above ftated, it fhould be the bufinefs 
of the Principal or Vice Principal to receive, 


from their parents, guardians or themfelves, 


fome information of their profeflional views in life, 


and agreeably to uch information to direct the courfe 
of their {tudies at the Univerfity. The ufeful fci- 
ences fhould occupy the moft ferious hours of ftudy, 
and the ornamental be attended for the purpofe of 


relaxation. 


Ir would probably be found neceflary that an 


exception fhould be made with regard to the above 
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terms of admittance, in favour of the medical ftu- 
dents. ‘Their literary proficiency and other prepa. 
ratory knowledge ought, with great propriety, to be 
prefcribed and required of them on enteiing the Unis 
verfity, but it does not appear neceflary or indif- 
penfible that they fhould have pafled through fuch 
a comprehenfive and f{cientific courfe of both mathe- 
matical and claflical learning as has been affigned to 
ftudents of another defcription, whofe: views were 
not directed to any particular profeffion, but merely 
to the higheft attainment in literary knowledge.— 
By this, however, it is by no means to be underftood, 
that the medical ftudents fhould be in any degree 
deficient in ufeful or polite literature; it only fug- 
gelts that moft of them having to attend fome prac- 
tifing phyfician previous to entering the Univerfity, 
it would not appear reafonable to require.it as a con- 
dition of their entrance that they, fhould produce a 
degree from the State College. 

Tue literary or {cientific improvement of alf 
the ftudents, whatever were their views, would much 
depend upon a proper divifion of their hours of ftu- 
dy ; and it ought to be the peculiar province of the 


vice-principal to direct them in this refpe@. 


ON every Saturday there ought to be a _gene- 


ral meeting of the faculty and all the ftudents ia the 
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Public hall, and a catalogue of the names of all the 
fiudents called by the cenfor general for the week. 
This office the ftudents, agreeably to the alphabeti- 
cal order of their names, fhould difcharge alternately 
weekly, the cenfor at the time of calling the cata. 


logue noting carefully fuch as were abfent. 


Eacu profeffor fhould alfokeep the fame or- 
der in his clafs, having a weekly cenfor who fhould 
call the catalogue and note the abfent. Thefe cata- 
logues fhould be laid before the Principal and facul= 
ty every Saturday, and the delinquents in abfenting 
themfelves without a propér apology laid under 2 


fuitable penalty. 


Ir would appear to be moft eligible that none 
of the faculty of the National Univerfity, whether 
Principals of Profeflors, fhould be clergymen of any 
denomination; orif they were, that they fhould 
fufpend every clerical function during their being 
members of that body, and devote themlelves folely 
to their office. 


On every Saturday, after the examination of 
the catalogue with regard to conduét through the 
week, three of the ftudents, who had been in their 
turn nominated orators for the day, thould deliver 
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alternately, from the roftrum, an oration, not excéeds 
ing twenty minutes in length each, on fome litera- 
ty or philofophical fubje& of their own choofing.—= 
The manufcripts of thefe orations fhould be kept by 
the faculty, at leaft till the end of the feflion ; and 
prizes conferred on fuch as excelled: After the 
orations they may be difmifled by the Principal with 


an exhortation to good behaviour, and with prayer. 


On the Sabbaths there ought to be divine fer- 
vice in the Publick hal!; and as, agreeably to this 
pian, none of the profeflors fhould act as clergymen, 
two Univerfity chaplains fhould be annually chofen 
to officiate alternately. ‘To prevent any idea oi reli- 
gious partiality, thefe chaplains ought to be of dif- 
ferent denominations of proteltants; as is commonly 
obferved in choofing chaplains for the houfe of con- 
erefss Itwould be molt commendable alfo that they 
fhould be young clergymen, without any parochial 
charge, who miyht with, on account of improve- 
ment, torefide in the Univerfity a feflion or two, 
even after being admitted tothe minifiry. Unpro- 
vided, for young clergymen thus chofen dlternately 
by the faculty, efpecially fuch as had been educated 
on-this plan, fhould be preferred ; and in thus fe- 


ceiving a fuitable falary would be greatly feryed 
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thereby as individuals, and it would alfo be ferving 
the religious interefts of the community. 


Tue whole faculty fhould, with the utmoft fo. 
lemnity, attend on divine fervice, ina body; and an 
elevated and refpeCtable pew fhould be provided for 
them in the hall, as well for their accommodation on 


this, as on other publick occafions. 


_ A few of the youth educated at the public ex- 
pence, who had taken a degree at the State College, 
fhould alfo be admitted, on the-fame foundation, to 
the National Univerfity. Their courfe of ftudy 
fhould alfo be directed by the Principal, agreeably to 
the plans or conditions already fpecified. 


Ar the end of atriennial courfe at the Univer- 
ty, ftudents properly qualified fhould obtain a mat{- 
ter of Arts’ degree. No fee whatever fhould be 
demanded by the faculty for any degree whatever, 
more than merely paid the expence of having the 
diploma made out in a proper manner. From a 


Univerfity of fuch dignity every caufe of fufpicion 


- fhould be removed that any degrees were conferred 


from any other motive than real merit. 


A degree of doctor of phyfick, or doctor of 
laws, might be conferred by the faculty ; but it does 
hot appear proper that it fhould confer a degree af 
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doctor of divinity, more efpecially, if, as previoufly 
obferved on the foregoing plan, it fhould be confi- 
dered moft eligible that Theological ftudents, after 
their philofophical courfe, fhould not be taught in 
the Univerfity of the United States. Clergymen of 
any denomination ought furely to receive that hono- 
rary diftinGtion with more propriety from the higher 
jJudicatures of their own body, than from one, ma- 
ny members of which might be probably little ac- 


quainted with theological merit or fubjects of divinity. 


Agreeably to the uniform plan here laid 
down, ftudents entering the Univerfity. at the expi- 
ration,of the eighteenth year of their age, would 
have finifhed their courfe at the end of the twenty 
firft ; and thus at the age of maturity would be pre- 


pared for acting their part on the theatre of the world, 


Ir the various ftages of proficiency throughout 
the other feminaries be attended to, it can be cons 
fidered no objection to this that it is not compleated 
till fo late a period. The ftate college fhould pre. 
pare youth for any profeflion or bufinefs in life; but 
the great end of the National Univerfity fhould be to 
accommodate fuch as withed to indulge their literary 
genius to the greateft poflible extent, and who were 
im fuch circumftances as to account no part of their 


iife fpent more agreeably or to better advantage, thay 
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in receiving the higheft poflible improvement in 
Arts and Sciences. 





CONCLUSION. 


SHOULD ‘the foregoing outlines of a Plan of 
National Education be fuited to the local fituation 
or extent of the United States of America, it is pre- 


fumed that, under proper patronage and the direc. 
tion of a well chofen Literary Board, it would am- 


ply provide for the proper inftruction of youth in 
every poflible circumftance of life, and alfo for any 
particular bufinefs or profeffion. Much however 
has been here omitted, that might be found necef- 


fary, in filling up the fy{tem when reduced to practice. 


Tue great end and defign of Education is the 
improvement of the human mind in virtuous, ufeful 
and ornamental knowledge; and in the progrefs of 
a plan of public inftru@ion much would occur from 
time totime to promote that invaluable purpofe, 
which without great prolixity could not be introduc- 
ed in an Effay of this nature. Indeed it is on- 
ly juft to allow fuch an ample field for progreflive 
impravement, in this refpect, as it would be illiberal 
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to have circumfcribed it by any fixed or exclufive 


practical fyftem. 


In this view of the fubje&, as wellas in many 
others, appears the greatimportance of am incorpo- 
rated Board of Prefidents of Education. ‘Their abi- 
lities, literary knowledge, extenfive information, 
and correfpondence with the learned world, would 
enable them occafionally to enrich fuch a plan as the 
foregoing with whatever might belt tend to promote 
its fuccefs. One great deficiency in education, as 
conducted in even the moft enlightened countries, 
is the want of fuch a refpectable body of well quali- 
fied guardians as fhould conftantly watch over its 
interefts and add dignity to it by their virtue and ta” 
lents. Publick inftruction has been too much and 
generally committed to the truft and direction of 
thofe only who were actual tutors ; or if placed un- 
der the authority of fome digaified patron, has been 
generally owing rather to the pecuniary endowments 
of the opulent dunce, than to qualifications entitled 
to the higheft refpectability of character on account 


of literary merit. 
Lert itthenbe particularly obferved, that by 
the introduétion of fuch a learned body for the purt- 


pofes already fpecified, the foregoing Eflay is to 
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lay, in the firft place, fome claim to the publick ats 
tention, asin that refpe& fuperior to any fyftem of 
inftruction known to the writer of this Eflay. But, 


in the fecond place, the uniformity of this plan of 
publick inftru€tion would, it is prefumed, contri- 


bute highly to its fuccefs, and, at the fame time, con 
duce much both to the improvement and embellifh- 
mentof fociety. It might alfo, in no fmall degree, 
be produttive of, not only harmony of fentiments, 
unity of tafte and manners, but alfo, the patriotic 
principles of genuine Federalifm amongft the fcatter- 


ed and variegated citizens of this extenfive republick. 


Every perfon tolerably acquainted with the 
prefent {tate of Education in this country, and the 
great obftruction and difcouragement ftudents meet 
with by not being conftantly fupplied with the necef. 
fary books, and alfo from the various editions of the 
fame authors, muft be difpofed to allow that it would 
be neceflary to eftablith or encourage a printer in 
each {tate for fupplying the feminaries with the pro- 
pet authors in each fcience. This regulation, it is 
prefumed, would in no {mall degree contribute to 


the fuccels of the plan. 


Tue youth educated at the puplick expence 


might alfo, if properly conduéted, and difpofed of, 
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tend highly to the interefts of literature, efpecially ia 


keeping up afupply of proper tutors for all the dif. 
ferent departments of the courfe. 


Unpver fuch a fyftem, properly founded and 
organized, it does not appear that the expence of 
education would be much greater to the community 
than it is at prefent, efpecially as it refpedts the two 
firft introductory feminaries. On account of trufting 
to unfettled or itinerant teachers of the firft rudi- 
ments of inftrufion, moft of the youth fit for the 
primary {chool loofe at one time what they gain at 
another; and, thus, not only mifpend one half of 
the feafon for inftruction ; but alfo occafion double 


expence for the fame degree of proficiency. 


Ir cannot be properly objected to the preceding 
plan, that it requires too much time to compleat 
the fcientific courfe, while it provides for thofe of 
every poffible circumftance, profeflion or view in 
life. It may fuit very many of the youth in the com- 
munity to be fatisfied with what literary inftruGion 
they receive in even the primary fchool, and fhould 
it be conducted on the plan fpecified in the confider- 
ation of that feminary, it muft be fufficient for all 


the common concerns, bufinefs, or even happinefs, 
of life. 


ER a ae aE A RE eC STE IS IRIN! — — 
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Tne higher ftages of the fyftem, it is prefumed, 
may be adapted to all the different views or defigns 
of the publick, fo that whilean ample field of im. 


provement is held out and provided for the moft ex- 





alted genius or the moft liberal profeffions; each 
fubordinate degree allo may be accommodated to 
its fatisfactions 


: InpDEED itis only a fyftem of this nature that 


can be worthy the adoption of an enlightened nati- 
on, difpofed impartially to provide for the impove- 
ment of all its citizens agreeably to their views and 
circumitances. 

*y 
ment as a conceive them(eltes to be, has it not 
been owing to fo much being expended on founding 
and endowing two pompous Univerfities, without 
taking care to found proper preparatory feminaries 
connected with them, that a few only have become eat 
eminent in fcience, while the bulk of the commu- 


nity in that country continue to be fo illiterate, 


In every country poffefled of genuine freedom 

and impreffed with a juftfenfe of its value, nothing 

can be more worthy of publick attention than an im. 
provement in the means of publick inftruction.— 


Vherever {cientific knowledge is generally cultivated, 
a. 
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there muft the dignity and rights of man be beft 
known and, confequently, not only moft highly va« 
lued, butalfo beft fecured from corruption, and 
moft ably maintained and vindicated from encroach 


ment and ufurpation. 


BuT in order to this it is neceflary that the fyf- 
tem of education fhould be generally fuited to the 
citizens ; that it fhould comprehend every defcrip- 
tion of fituation and circumftance, wicircumfcribed 
by partial endowments, local prejudices, or perfonal 


attachments. 


Hasirs of attention to fcience are generally 
fraught with knowledge and virtue, It is impoffi 
ble that the mind which has undergone, from the 
firft dawnings of reafon to maturity, that difcipline 
which fuch a uniform and extenfive fyftem of inftruc- 
tion would inculcate and require, can have imbibed 


any ftrong bias in favour of vice or immorality. 


Tue principles of morals, however, and of 
publick and private virtue; would not, on the pre- 
ceeding plan, be left to the mere effet of fcientifie 
difcipline. ‘They would require the diligent, fofter- 
ing hand of care, as well as all the influence of dig- 
nified example. And fuch, and fuch, only fhould be 


the examples exhibited in the characters and cons 
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ductof all the various tutors throughout their refs 
: pective feminaries, at leaft in fuitable proportion to 


the eminence of their fituation. 





Ons great deficiency in modern education, it 
mutt be allowed, is, that as the fciences have been 
enlarged and improved, efpecially fuch as depend on 
mathematical knowledge, a proportionable attention 
to a preparatory introdution by mathematicks ghas 
been, too generally, either difpenfed with altogether, 


or at beft inculcated in a very fuperficial manner. 





From this confideration, ample time has been 
allowed in every department of this courfe for acs 
quiringa thorough knowledge of mathematical learn 
ing in all its various branches. No part of inftruc- 


tionfo much merits public patronage as this, whe- Be 


ther we view it as regarding all the ufetul purpoles, 
arts and occupations of life; or as elevating the hu- .. 
man mind, enlarging the capacity of its powers, and ae | 


enabling it to extend its {cientific comprehenfion 
from the moft humble to the moft fublime and exalt. 


ed of the works of God. 


In the purfuit of literary knowledge fome may 
have a genius for mathematicks and the {ciences 


founded on them, who might difcover little tafte or 


abilities for underftanding the elegancies of claflical 
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compofition, the acquifition of ancient languages, 
or enriching their own by their copioufnelfs and dig- 
nified beauties. A general or national fyftem of in- 


z 
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matical ; and it is als by being fo accommodated 
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literature, whon hay not alio make « [Ompetent proncl- 
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ency, to whatever part of it the mind may be dirgéted. 

All, then, who fhould be confidered as liberally edu- 
ated noh 9 be wellinfitruted ir 5 th 

cated, ougiot to de weil initructed in the mathemetical 
es £ » ea alk ey heel RB pene = AY 

iciences. There is, perhaps, no nation of the modern 

world, that hath yet adopted any uniform* fyftem of 

publick patronage for the general difufion of this 


5 eax 6 : EgSap. tta i iate Ftramn 
part of education ; but its various advantages are 
perhaps impofiible to be calculated, could it be ges 
nerally extended to the greateft part of the youth 


m any community. 


On an impartial review ofthe courfe here laid 
down, it does not appear that any known feience, 
eally ufeful or ornamental, or the means of ac« 
hath it, hath been omitted. Should any fuch 
omifion, however, appear, it ought not to dif 
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credit the plan, the principal obje@ of which hath 
been, not only the confideration of the publick ef 
tablifhment of the beft means of promoting the 
higheft degree of literary improvement ; but more 
efpecially, its eftablifhment on a general, uniform, 
national foundation ; leaving, in fome meafure, the 
practical partto be filled up, asthe progreflive im- 
provemert in the fciences, and in the means of ac- 
quiring them may, under proper patronage, en- 
couragement and direction, from time to time, 


inculcate. 


feces see 





quibus hee, sint qualiacumquey 
Axridere velim : doliturus, si placeant spe Deterius nostra. 


Hor. 


THE END, 
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As returned under the refpective places, where Sub- 
Jcriptions were takens 





FREDERICK-TOWN. 


Vfaac and John Mantz, 12 

copies. 

Peter Mantz. 

Upton Lawrence. 

George Baer, jun. 

William Ritchie, - 2 copies. 

Grafton Duvall, - 2 do. 

Peter Hawman, - 2 do. 

Richard Butler, - 2 do. 

Jofeph M*‘Culley. 

Lawrence Brengle, jun. 

John Bruner. 

Richard Potts. 

Henry Baer. 

Jacob Schley. 

Jacob Shellman: 

William Gold{boroughs 

George Littlejohn. 

Thomas Noland. 

Michael Kolb, jun. 

George Baltzell. 

Charles Glover. 

Nicholas White. 

Robert M‘Culleys 

Jacob Hildebrand. 

George Buckey: 

Michael Haufer. 

Charles Schell. 

KE. & €. Mantz. 

Doétor Tyler. 

C. Killer. 

Francis Thomas. 

Nicholas Dawion. 

William Noland. 

Jacob Gitzindanner, juns 

Richard Winchefter. 

R. Nelfon. 

M. Bartgis. 

dohn Cottman: 





Jacob Ramfburgh. 
Mathias Buckey. 
Daniel Buffard, jun. 
Daniel Clarke, juns 
J. Graham. 

Val. Brother. 
Henry M‘Cleery. 
Frederick Lechrs 
A. Ritchie. 


‘ Richard Griffith. 


John M<‘Pherfon. 

William Clements. 

Jofeph Athon. 

John Peters. 

Jo. Swearingen. 

Henry Carberry. 

Dani. Dorfey. 

Rev. William Runkel. 

M. Bayly. 

R. M. Bayly. 

John Woodrow. 

Henry Clagett. 

Charles Philpott. 

William 'T. Morris. 

Charles Macklefres. 

William Campbell, 2 copies. 
‘Doctor Thomas. 

Thomas 5. Lee. 

Rich. Mills. 

Jacob Shepler. 

William Scott. 

George Gitzindonner. 
Chriftian Schell. 

Frederick Bireley. 

Dan. Hauer, jum. 

Charles P. Polk. 

Robert C. Polk. ‘ 
Edm. Edmunds, 4 gcd 




























































Rey. William Parkinfon, 
George Bentz. 


Doder Edward Gantt. 
David Englith. 
Charles D. Green. 

ime | Alexander Skinner. 

: . Wathington Bowie. 
Samuel Turner; jun. 
James M. Lingan. 
Rev. Stephen B. Balch. 
Adam Whann. 

Col. Samuel Hanfon. 
Doctor Weems. 
David Peter. 

Henry. Forrefts 


Jofeph Gamble. 

George Willén. 

Doétor D. Conrad. 

Dodétor C. Baldwin. 

Robt. W. Peacock. 

Doétor Samuel Campbell, 
Rockbridge county. 


Mrs. J. Roberdeau. 


Thomas Dick. 
Andrew Blair. 
William Buchan. 
Richard Lowndes. 
James Hewit. 
Samuel Shekell. 
Benjamin Lowndes. 
Thomas Hewitt. 
Horatio Rofs. 
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Alexander White, 3. 
Major Iiaac Hite, 2 do. 
Col. James G. Dowdall, 2. do. 


BLADEN 


Doctor Alexander Mitchell. 


William Temples 
T. Mafon. 





GEORGE-TOWN, 


George Peter. 
Francis Gantt. 
Samuel Hambletons 
Jeremiah Williams: 
James Calder. 

John Cox. 

Robert Cumming. 
John Stephen. 
William O. Sprigg. 
Thos. Reeder, St. Mary’s es 
John Orme. 
William Peerce. 
John Mafon. 


W. INCHESTER, CV emai) 


Door Joel T. Guftine. 

Richard Rowen. 

Rev. Geo. 'Towers, prefident of 
Randolph College, Har- 
rifon county. 

Thomas Wolfe. 

Rey. Chriftopher Streit. 

Nathaniel Davidfon, Harrifor 

county. 

Samuel MéMechen. 


Rev. Nath Ze Grand. 





BURGH. 


Door William Williams: 
Thomas Harwood, of Benj. 
William Bruce. 

Jofeph Queen. 

David Rofs. 

Robert ‘Tilley. 

Elifha W. Williams. 

Dennis Scott, ‘upper Marlbre’s 
William Steuart. 

William Rofs. 
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BALTIMORE. 


#iarry Gray. 
Frederick Jacob Rapp. 
James Priefiley. 
Rev. P. Allifon. 
Dr. G. Brown. 
Geo. Kelfo. 
Andw. Aitken. 
Thomas Dick{on. 
Wa. Singleton. 
Jas. H. M‘Culloch. 
‘Thomas Herty. 


L.. H. Girardin, Dumfries, Vir. 
Wr. Smith, Efq. 
Wm. Patterfon. 

John Of Donald, Efq, 
Jas. A. Buchanan. 
Alexander M‘ Kim. 
David Stewart. 
Robt. Oliver. 

John Hollins. 

Paul Bentalou. 
Michael Warners 





ALEXANDRIA. 


Crorce WasHINGToN, 
Mt. Vernon. 

Rev. Wm. Maffitt, 6 copies 

Henry Gird, 2 do. 

Door Black. 

W. Wilfon, (Frederickfburgh.) 

James M<‘Crea, Poft- matter. 

Richard Walfh. 


John V. Thomas. 

Charles Alexander, fludent at 
law. 

Charles O¢Neil, Broad-creeky 
Maryland. 

I. M. A. Van Havre. 

Allan. M. Chapman. 

Robert Caley. 





HAGERS-TOWN. 


Charles Carroll, 3 copies. 
Dodétor Pindell, z. do. 
Rey. Mr. ‘Bower. 


Benjamin Clagett. 
William Kelly. 
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ANNAPOLIS. 


- Allen B. Duckett, Prince- 


George’s county. 
Samuel Godman, jun. 


Thomas Harris, jut 
Lewis Neth. 
William S. Greens 
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Members of the Legiflature of MARYLAND. 


——— 


tI. R. Warfield, Frederick county, 2 copies. ° 
Mathew Tilgham, Kent county. 
Ephraim K. Wilfon, Worcefter county. 

J. Parnham, Charles county. : 
Wm. H. Winder, Salisbury, (Somerfet county.) 
'Tho’s. G. Addifon, Prince George’s county. 
Henry H. Chapman, Charles county. 

Rich’d. H. Harwood, Annapolis. 

Levi Hollingfworth, Elkton. 

Abr’m. Jairett, Harford county. 

‘D. David, Elkton, Cecil county. 

P. B. Key, Annapolis. 

Ben. Jones, ,(Somerfet county.) 

A. Buchanan, (city of Baltimore.) 

Edward Hall of Edward, Anne-Arundle county.» 
James Nabb, Talbot county. 

Perry Benfon, ‘Talbot county. 

Philemon Sherwood, ‘Talbot county. 

“james .Carroll, Baltimore county. 

John Edmondfon, 'Talbot county. 

William $. Dallame, Harford county. 
Jofeph H. Nicholfon, Queen Anne’s county, 2 copies. 

Nicholas D. M‘Comas, Harford county. 

William Barroll, Chefter-town, Kent county. 

Charles Ridgely of William, Baltimore county. 
James A. Magruder, .P. George’s county, 2 copies. 
Rob’t. N. Magruder, Montgomery county, 4 copies. 
Robert Dunn, Kent county. 

‘Robert Greenwell, St. Mary’s county, 2 copies. 

John Simkins, Allegany county. 

Elias Brown, Baltimore county. 

George Riley, Montgomery county, 2 copies. 
Rich’d. Mackall, Calvert county, 6 copies. 

“John Leigh, St. Mary’s county. 

John Gwinn, Frederick county. 

Tfaac Steele, Cambridge, Dorfet county, 2 Copies. 

Jobn L. Summers. 
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